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The mystic charm that round the heart 
Is twined by Fancy’s magic hand, 
The lingering dreams of early youth 
‘That haunt us like a fairy band, 
Shall yet, though years of sorrow throw 
Their sullen gloom athwart our sky, 
Along the spirit’s pathway giow, 
And point to purer worlds on high! 


O, earth would be a dreary waste, 
‘And life a weary, weary load, 
If no remembrance of the past’ 
Might cheer us on the lengthened road. 
But angel forms along the way, 
Bright visions of departed bliss, 
Shall cheer our life’s declining day, 
And lead to fairer realms than this. 


Thé hues that tinged the morning sky 
Are lost when mid-day splendors glow, 
But brighter yet they greet the eye 
As sinks the western sun more lew ; 
Thus youthful joys may seem to fade, 
But ere es race of life be run, 
Again they'll tinge each gloomy shade, 
Like g'!ories of the rising sun! 


Bryan’s Station, Ky., 1850. 


THE STA ’ DETHLEMEM. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


Late one night, when all was still around a 
rude hostelrie in Judea, save perchance, the rip- 
pling of the wind through the tree-tops, a young 
mot her g gave birth toa eon. She was one of a 
compan y of poor travellers who had taken up 
their night lodgings in the stable. Such a birth 
was no uncommon thing among the poorer clas- 
ses, and yet heaven never bent over a universe 
just rolled into being with such intense, absocb- 
ing interest, as it did over that unconscious babe, 
as it lay with feeble, fluttering breath upon its 
mother’s bosom. The heavens were quiet above 
—the inmates of the low inn slumbered peace- 
fully, the shepherds were creaming, free from 
care, amid their flocks on the fresh hill-sides, 
and all nature was at rest when the birth-throes 
ef that young mother brougat troops of angels 
from the throne of God. 

But suddenly a change seemed to pass over 
nature---mysterious influences were in the air— 
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into the open air. Whisperings were about 
them, and sounds like the passage of swift wings 
all sweeping onward to one place, and then on 
the darkness of night a new star arose, bathing 
the landscape in mellow splendor, and flooding 
that rude inn, and ruder stable, with light that 
dazzled the beholder. ‘There it stood, beautitul 
and bright, pointing with its steady beam to 
that slumbering babe. Encompassed in the 
still glory, the wondering shepherds turned in 
alarm one to the other, but saw in the shining 
countenance of each only cause of greater fear. 
While they thus stood hesitating w hat to do, an 
angel hovered above them, saying: “ Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all ‘people : for unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord.” Suddenly crowds 
on crowds of radiant beings swept around them, 
singing : 

‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will to men.” Oh, how that glori- 
ous anthem arose and fell along the Judean 
mountains. “Glory to God in the highest!” 
from voices tuned in heaven for ages to melody, 
and sent up in one exultant shout from that ex- 
cited host, burst again and again on the ear.— 
The heavens trembled with the song, and far 
away beyond the reach of watching shepherds, 
or listening men, were louder shouts, and more 
entrancing melody. 


With shout and that song on their lips, 
the host of glad angels wheeled away to heaven, 
and ail was stillagain. But still that star kept 
shining on, and lo! the shepherds from the bill 
tops, and wise mea from afar, guided by its fin- 
ger of light, came to where its beam fel! on the 
infant in the mangef, and worshipped him there 
Strange occupants were in the stable. “Lhe wise 
d proud were there kneeling. Angels had 
been there adoring. ‘The Son of God was there 
sleeping ina human mother’s arms. That sta- 
ble was greater than the palace of a king, for 
its manger cradled the “King of Kings”— 
‘Emmanuel, The Wonderful, Counsellor, Prince 
ot Peacé, Redeemer,” Savior of men, were all 
embraced in that helpless infant. There it lay, 
calm and fair, and lovely, the companion of cat- 
tle, and yet the Maker of the earth, and the 
adored of heaven—the son of a carpenter, and 
the “Son ot God.” The feeble arm could 
scarcely lift itself to its mother’s neck, yet on it 
the universe stood balanced. Its voice was faint, 
and infantile, and yet at its slightest cry, 
myriads on myriads of angelic beinge would 
its relief. A few hours measured its 


that 


| existence, and yet it lived before the stars of 


| God. 

| death. 
the slumberers on the hill-side and,in the valley, | 
felt a strange unrest, and arose an@ came forth | 


Born to die, and yet the conqueror of 

No wonder that star beamed on its face, 
for it did more than declare its heavenly birth, 
or direct the wise men to where it was cradled. 
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longings after 


It was 
blem of 
heaven. 
summoned its thought and energies, and exlaust- 
ed its wisdom on the single question: ‘“ How 
shall man be just with God?’ ‘The smoke of 
the first altar-fire kindled on the yet unpeopled 
earth, led slowly heavenward, was bur- 
dened with ‘this question. From borders 
of deserted Eden—from the top of Mount Ara- 
rat—from the Bethel of Abraham, and from the 
tents of Jacob, had the sacrificial flame burned 
skyward in vain. 
stood before the altar, and for 
with the mighty problem, and lo! the “ Star 
of Bethlehem?” pointed to that babe as its solu- 
tion. The long wanderings of the Hebrews— 
the miracles that preserved them—the imposing 
ceremonies of théir religion—the * ark of God,” 
the “ mercy >the pomp of temple worship, 
what did they all mean? That silent star point- 
ed to the reply. Altars and sacrifices, prayers 
and prophecies, all were to end here. For four 
thousand years the earth had been rolling on its 
axis to bring about one event, and lo! it was 
accomplished. To the thousand inquiries of the 
human heart—to its painful questicnings—to 
all its hopes and fears for so long a period, this | 
was the answer and the end. Like a ny 


forever fleeing had the mystery of j justification 
ight ful and inspired, “Phe 


pointing to the great solution of the pro- 


life, and of the 


as it cu 


+} 
the 


} 
sty rv iP a” : 
e U6 gieu ages 


r seat.’ 


baffled both the tho: 
Hebrew with his temple worship and his offer- 


ings—the pagan with his heathen rites and his 
gods—the philosopher with his reason and his 
conscience, anil the poet with his imagination, 


pondered for 
self-humiliation, 
immolation and 
joyfully endured, to solve it. Too high for the 
rapt prophet, too deep for the sage, it still re- 
mained to sadden and excite the heart of man, 


had ages 0 


ver it. Watchings and 
long pilg: images, self- 


iaSliDgs, 


till the “Star of Bethlehem” arose on the plains | 
f Judea. Then the problem was solved, and 


then mystery explained, but by One greater than | 


all. 


The long line of David, ur broken through so 
many centuries, was maintained solely to secure 
the birth of that child. Rapt in holy enthusi- 
asm, Isaiah and Jeremiah, and all the prophets | 
of God, had spoken of a King of Israel] yet to 
come, whose throne should excel all the thrones 
of earth, and in the sublimest strains of elo- 
quence, $pol ken of the glory of his kingdom, 
and the splendor of his reign. Through ages of 
oppression—through long years of captivity— 
from the depths of suff t 
peeple Idoked forward 
“ Redeemer of Israel,” 
their hopes, 
of a carpenter’s wile as the 


ing. 
g. 
to the 


comirt 


lf 
es 


fulfilment of all. 


Oh what a bitter disappointment to be toid 
that the King of Glory—the Prince of Peace— 
the Redeemer of Israel—the hope of the human 
heart 


, Were in that infant, coarsely clad, and laid 
in @ manger. 
Yet that 


star said more than all this—to the 


1¢ painful bitter ery of the human sou! aftera 


immortality—to the dim hopes— | 


| 
| 


profoundest mystery 0% | 
For four thousand years the world had | 
can 


The priests of Aaron had | 


death, had been cheerft lly, nay, | 


had prophets and | 
of the | 
and now, as if to mock | quenched, 
that silent star pointed to the babe | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
he 
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it stiJl cast its dazzling 
The sad soul may 
but the sle 
It may 


life to come, 
that rude manger. 
on and struggle on; 


tisfy its de 


rays on 
question 
sper there alone 
range the fields 


re 


s ires 


| of thought—exhaust all learning and all philo- 


sophy —dive into its own unfathomed depths 


yet there alone is unfolded the mystery. “Life 
and immort lity” are in that manger—so speaks 
the ever-beaming star. Kneel there with thy 
soul, which has fallen back exhausted from the 
hei; rhts it has endeavo ed to climb unaided, fling 
lt thy philosophy, thy pri le, as well as thy iears 
away, and let the light of that wondrous star 


| fall on thy countenance, and ils rays subdue 


| gladden thy spirit. Painful doubts ; nd appa 
| ing fears lest the sinful heart cou'd never be ac- 


| counted pure—unsatisfied longings ind’ shadowy 
ee of a life to come, are all over. Oh, 


vhat thrilling eloquence that silent star spoke 
to the bewildered melancholy race of men, 


Not only did it point to the right way of jus- 
tification, and reveal the life of the soul, when 
its earthly clog is cast away, but it shed light on 
the grave of the body—cast the first ray that 
ever fell within its dark and voiceless cham- 
It said as it shone: * Behold the resur 
rection and the lile;? * There is the first fruits 
of them that sleep.” 


on 


bers. 


Wondrous beam, penetrating to the caverned 
dead, casting unearthly splendor on the charnel 
house, and fio soding with light and glory the mu- 
tilated fragments ‘which t the worm and corrup- 
tion have leit. ‘To the “ whole creation travail- 
ing in pain and groaning,” waiting for the re- 
demption of the body, it said in accents sweeter 
than ever yet fel] on mortal ears: “ Be still, that 
babe shall open the portals of death, and lead 
| captivity captive.” 


ve 
| 


To the heavens above, it also spoke a language 
| —it solved that mystery of redemption—show- 
| ed how Mercy and Justi¢e could be united, and 
| revealed the length, and breadth, and depth, and 
| height of the love of God—a Jength that reaches 
from everlasting to everlasting, ‘‘ a breadth that 

compasses every intelligence and every interest, 
| a depth that reaches the lowest state of human 
degradation and misery, and a height that throws 
| floods of glory on the throne and crown of Jeho- 
vah.”’ 





Two great events mark the long history of 
the earth—one is the coming of Christ, in a hu- 
man form, as the ‘* Babe of Bethlehem,” to save 
and redeem—the other is to be his coming in the 
| plenitude of his divinity to judge the w orld. A 

single star arose and beamed on bis birth ; ae 
second appearance, the stars of heaven shall | 
the sun ‘turned into darkness, and 
the moon into blood.” 
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Fotures or Man.—The au 
ing dissects with the pena 
with | his knife 

We strip pleasure to the skin—take her cloak, 
frock, bonnet, bustfe and all—rob her of every 
ch arni—and then say there is no such a thing as 
pleasure in the world! We extinguish’the torch 
hat hope hold iu her hand, and follow lightning- 


he follow- 
is the surgeon 


thor of t 


= 
$ keenly < 
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If there were a book, unequaled in | 


wisdom, 
in 


43 j 1}; 
nie and subimme, 


‘e and 
tration, 
Is 
of the ignorant, yet revealing the finger 
Deity, a book a the good 
pronounced supe ror » all beside: 
the learned retained ior + daily study, when 
ry other was aid aside or forgotte 2n, 
ald we not be earnest to search for it? 
impatient to obtain it? uneasy till 
were made acquainted with i's contents ? 
There is such a book ! 
of ti 
many 
tations 
comfort, 


antiquity and 
both 


in eloquen 
} *1) 

and liius 

yielding to the nee 


poetry, theory 


sim 


s, and 


eve 


sh 


» knowledge and love that it imparts, 

regions of the earth are but habi- 
cruelty. ‘“ More wisdom, 
and pleasure are to be found in 


QO} 


And for want | 


caravan of Christian pilgrims, as they 


| traverse these desert sands. Many feel 


| its propitious infiuence in their temporal 
| as well as spiritual progress. 


The y find 
it leadi ing the away from the roc] 

and quicksands, where the helmless, hea d- 
long course of the week might have dri- 


ven it, and impelling it toward the peace- 


soul 


| ful stream of heavenly contemplation.— 


have | 


WE | 


It creates a fitness for intercourse with 
those glorified beings with whom the be- 
liever anticipates a deathless heritage.— 
Amid its hallowed hours, the sainted ones 
whom he loved, and whose turt- pillow 
may have gathered greenness from his 


dropping tears, draw near, and teach him 


retiring and turning the heart from the | 


world, 
of God. 


and reading with the good Spirit 
His sacred Word, than in 
the courts and all the favor of princes,” 
said one who well knew what the pomp 
of palaces and the munificence of royal- 
ty could bestow. 


| angels, and vouchsafes 


all | “rest that remaineth for the people of 


the dialect of heaven. 
the empty tomb, of the soaring spirit ; 
and he seems to feel their breath on his 
cheek as they whispe r, “Come up hith- 
er.” Blessed Sabbath! that thus bright- 

ens the golden chain between men and 
a foretaste of the 


God.” 


Mothers! who labor and pray that you 
may train aright the children who are 


dearer to you than your own lives, this 
Pinln an et? Ot s oy "1 o- = e909 ae’ 
Mine and Liird maobail are yuu re a4 


| teachers, the conduit-pipes through which 


Yes, there is 2 volume able to pive | 
the teacher discretion, and the disciple | 
humility, to make the simple wise, and 


the wounded whole. ‘To the penitent, 
bewailing his sins, to the mourner, sigh- 
ing over ‘the fallacy of earth’s prom sises, 
or the frailty 
the way to pard m, and fullness of im- 
perishable j joy. 
thus accordeth us, in our oft-benighted 
pilgrimage, “ the revelation of prophets, 
the melody of psalms, 
proverbs, the experience of histories, a 
light that hath no evening.” 


lf 


there were a day when the heavy- 


laden — repose from their burdening | jydustrious 


had | 


eares, whet then the sheep that 


gone astray might hear of the open fold 


of the great Shepherd, when the poorest 
and most despised might associate not 
only with the rich and noble, in the wor. | 


ship of their common Father, but with 
chert bim and seraphim,around the throne 
would it not be yearned after, wate hed 
for, and exultingly hailed throt ughout all 
the dimness and weariness of life ? 

And there is sucha day. Duly it re- 
turns to spread its angel-wing over the | 


of her treasures, it points 


| teacher 
Thanks be to Him, who | 


vou receive wisdom and consolation from 
above. Row down before their voice, 


And teach your little ones to reverence 
them by your own example. So may 
| they aid you to aid others, until the 


aha the taught find a home where 
the law and the testimony are the delight 
of every heart, and the Sabbath-rest is 


| eternal. 


the instruction of | 


The wives. 


It is astonishing to see how well a man may 
live on a small income, who has a handy and 
wife. Some men live and make a 
far better appearance with six or eight dollars a 


week, than others with fifleen or eighteen dol- 


rr . > 
lars. The man does his part well; but the wife 
is good for nothing. She will even upbraid her 
husband for not living in as good style as her 


neighbor; while the fault is entirely her own.— 
fis neighbor has a neat, capable and industr 


us 
| wife, and that males the ciffe ‘rence. His wife 
on the other hand, is a whirlpool into which a 


great many s ilver c up s migh it be thrown and the 
appearance of the waters remain unchanged 
No Nicholas, the div er, is there to restore the 
wasted treasure. ‘It is only an insult for sucha 
woman to talk to her husband about her love and 
| devotion. 


They tell him of 
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THE POOR STUDENT’S DREAM; | sacrificed the Aztecs, and the Americans || 
a m OR, THE GOLDEN RULE. | will sacrifice the Spaniards. As _ the | 
a, | abomination of human sacrifices still | 
-F BY C. H. WILEY, A M | continued in that unhappy country !— || 
o | This is but a single instance, and | cite | 
4 CHAPTER I. i it to illustrate my positi: on. As itis with 
; :. “And you think, Tom, I'l] never be | Bations, so is it with individuals ; in some 
2: ihe oe sapp yy,” said Andrew Lindsay. | W2Y or other, every man is W arng “ - 
“ You cannot be happy and poor vr”? an- | his fellows, and he that is not armed w ne 
swered v homas Weatherly, ‘and that | selfishness, deceit, and cunning, \ “4 
you’!] always be poor is as certain as that | stand no more chance of holdi 5 his 
you are a visionary.” | own, poe wou! id a government without 
“Then, the conclusion that I cannot | 2@Vy or army.” 


“| hea nilt of false philoso- 
be happy, depends upon three proposi- | All this is the result of fal ©, philos 3 
tions, not one of which I admit,” replied | peyyane prone” maccigig answer : 
e ° . > . 7 sav: ** there re f WwW irates, 
Lindsay. ‘1 believe, in the first ane Lindsa} Bite val aathinn tees 2 
that a man can be eng and hr ipp but | acknowledge, in all communittes, but the 
c t ‘ L . é . . 17: 
tell me whv vou think I a vinions | majority are honest, peaceful, and liberal. 
tell me W 1 yo in am a is OT ry, What 1 : jd nities” tay si fic cig 
ince being such is to be the cause | Vnat the world wants, 1s conhdence ; 
since my bein chis to be the cause | nla ines tenement lain te, | 
of my poverty v.’ ; each man KNOWS himse 


— 
- 


~~ ee 


be just and 
9 te “s reasonable. but he fears his neighbor— || 
“ Because,” spoke Weatherly, “be- | ae . f hi N P 1 || 
“47. : . Ss } ipor Tears him. INOW. tor one, 
cause, Andrew, you differ so entirely | 2!S ae thi - ones 
. C 4h . eae e Oo reverse this rule; ntent Oo 
from the rest of the world in your opin- intend 10.1 . : ’ + 
. , : bee Sa . hold a window to my breast, and deceive 
ions. You are too confiding, too gener. | i shall take it ted, that 
° e. S Ke i ) rral i 
ous, and too z peaceful, so to speak. All no on mal K or £ ile i 


, a|f 1 ary ap- 
history, biogra; yhy, and tradition, as well all are like myself until the contrary aj 





) 
h 
' 


{—< 
et, 
» 


as our own experience, teach us that/ ! paaen by their conduct.” 7 
men, in this world, are in a state mili- | “And I shall act upon the opposite 
tent, When vou leave these classic} principle,’ said Weatherly, “and we'll 
shades, every man that you meet upon | see who is the more successful. And, |] 
the street, or on the highway, by the | by the eee how did your rule work 
fireside, or by the altar, will be your en- | with the Clevelands? From what I’ve 
emy, and will. whenever occasion offe rst | heard, I should judge that you’ve made%a 
make you feel the truth of »what [ say. | bad beginning, and sacrificed a fortune 
You must arouse conan sir, and be | to a whim.” 

ever ready not only to strike in your | “ {| don’t know what you’ve heard,”’ 
own defence, but also to be the aggressor | answered Lindsay,” but 1 do’ know that 
when an unowned argosy comes in your 
way. We are all on a pirate-sea : all 


the world is divided into two Classes, the | ‘They are simply these, (and I tell ther 


devourers and the devoured.’ | to you to show you how mistaken you 
“ Weatherly,” said Lindsay solemnly, ‘are in vour suspicions.) You know how 
“that is most “de testable doctrine which | 1 stood in my native village ; you know 
yuu ea [ am almost afraid of you.” | that, poor as 1 was, any father in G., | 
“Come, come,” replied Weatherly, | would have been willing to 
—— ‘you construe me too literally. | member of his family. In the academy, 
I sy oke in tropes, and yet, — did 1 | I took the first distinction ; in the deba- 
nek speak truth? The other day I was | ting society, | ranked first, and at every 
reading Waddy ‘Thompson’s Le on | party I was a not unwelcome g ‘ 
Mexico, and when I came to that part| Now, you must remember, that from my 
where he speaks of the Sacrificial Stone, | boyhood, 
on which the ancient aztecs slaughtered | 
their human victims, I began to moral- | 
ize. Here, in Mexico, the original in- 


| the facts in reg gard to the matter alluded 
| to, have not transpired, at least from me. 


s 


see me a 


s 


‘ 
eS 


[ had been taught to venerate 
the name of Cleveland > the old Genera 
was the richest man in the county: he || 


stood at the head of socity, and he was 
habitants offered human ‘victims at the foremost in every good work. Of course. 
shrine of their Deity ; the Spani: niapte | his children came in for a share of his 


aduiiisasiedicesmadeenimeanenenalllliiems _ iene tit ida |} 
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ti 


popeliittey, and Harrie et Cleveland was | 1 wrote a ioiiy, a very ee letter, re- 


ann 
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thought to be as near perfection as it is 
possible for a child of mortality to be.— | 
While a mere girl, the fame of her wit, | 
grace, gentleness, and beauty, interested 
me; I thought of her in every place, 
and finally, 1 loved her in a certain way, 
before [ knew her except by sight, I 
have reason to believe she thought of 
me in the same way ; each was the oth- 
er’s good angel, and our future union 
wa’ a matter fixed on in our minds, and 
in those of the whole community. We 
often met as we grew up; we were in- 
timate, and yet when [ left for college, I 
had never breathed love to her in any 
way. 

“ When I returned down on a visit 
some time ago, she was nearly grown, 
and as she already had several suitors, I 
thought it time to put in my claim. I 
did not wish to address her: I desired 
only to let her know I intended to ad- 
dress her at some future day. This was 
a delicate task, and fearing that I should 
not be able to do it satisfactorily ore te- 
nus, or by word of mouth, I had recourse 
tomy pen. Delicate, too, as the matter 
was, and sensitive as I am, I felt it to be 
my duty under the circumstances, to in- 
form Harrict’s parents of my intentions, 


and I never shrink from the discharge of 


any duty. Accordingly I wrote her a 
note couched in language neither too 


cold nor too tender, informing her of 


my wishes and intentions, and to give 

her a full opportunity of knowing me 
well, requested permission to write to 
her. This note | requested her to show 
to her father, and remarked that if it did 
not return to me | should consider my 
request as granted. lt did not come 
back, and I wrote to her weekly ; I wrote, 
not love letters, but letters full of love, 

full of my heart. 1 wrote as I think and 
feel; I wrote of books, of human life, 
of God and Heaven, of life, death and 
immortality. In a word, she read all my 
thoughts ; she saw my soul in a picture, 
and | flattered myself, too, that her taste 
might be somewhat improved by the 
style and subjects of my letters. Final- 
ly, in a fit of extreme tenderness, and 
when my lonely situation was pressing 
heavily upon me, and she was about to 
go to the North to finish her panei 


—_ Ne 
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questing an engagement, and enclosed 
the letter to her father. It came back to 
| me exactly as [ sent it, excepting only 
the envelope directed to General Cleve- 
land. I was indignant, and hastily went 
home, wrote to her and gave the note to 
a servant of her father’s. The servant 
came back, telling me that she would not 
receive it; | called and she was not to 
be seen. I then requested an interview 
of her father ; he declined it, and I wrote 
him a long letter, giving him all the facts 
and justifying myself, and then came 
back to college. "Now wherein have I 
done wrong ?” 

“ That question displays your simplici- 
ty,” said Weatherly, lighting a fresh se- 
gar. “In the first place,” continued he, 
‘you ought never to have given the girl 

formal information of your intentions, 
and secondly, you ought not to have hint- 
ed the matter to the old man until you 
| had got the girl’s consent.’’ ‘In such 
| 
| 
| 


treaties,’ says Judge R., from the Bench, 
‘a certain degree of deception is allowa- 
ble as necessary and is practised by both 
the contracting parties.’ You must not 
woo a timid and giddy girl as if you 
were treating for the purchase of a tract 
of land, you must dress to her taste, flat- 
| ter, insinuate and tease. You must study 
her weak points, humor her whims, and 
in a word, secretly and surely wind your- 
self about her heart before she suspects 
you, and then, when she is unguarded 
and unprepared, assault her suddenly and 
violently with a warm and eloquent 
speech, and press your point until you 
foree her consent. Then bind her to 
| you by the most solemn pledges, commit 
| her out and out before you break the 
| matter to her father. Thus you can 
| then picture to him your mutual pledges; 
| tell him of your own fervent passion, 
and alarm him with the prospect of ha- 
ving a heart-broken daughter.” 
“JT would not have any woman who 
| had to be thus wooed and 
Lindsay, pettishly. 


won,” said 





“Then you will have none,’ 


’ replied 
Weather ly. 


itso. If Hartiet Cleaveland is what I 
} 


thought her, she has no whims to grati- 
fy, and she ewould like me all the better 


| 
. Be it so,” answered Lindsay: “ be 
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her, 1 do not want her.” 


“And this straight-forward, manly 
course, as you call it, will get you into 
trouble with all the world,” said Weath- 
erly : “it will not be appreciated. You 
will only be giving others the advantage 
f over you, and they will use it. 

“] don’t believe it,’ answered Lind- 
; hit say : “and by the way, let me tell you 
a) ie of a dream I had last night, and which 
impressed me much. 


waende Fonts Ter 
acmncnumniiins 


“T dreamed that l was walking over 
the fields where I sported in the joyful 
days of my boyhood, and that many ten- 
der and melancholy recollections came 
crowding into my mind. My early hopes 
and their too early blight were remem- 
* bered, and my thoughts were taking a 
gloomy turn, when a very old man sud- 
denly overtook me. His locks were 
long and white, and his limbs withered, 
| and yet his face looked hale and hearty, 
while his clear gray eyes twinkled with 
a kindly lustre. He moved nimbly and 
noiselessly, without a stick or crutch, and 
carried on his back a large wallet which 
he handled as if it contained something 
extremely valuable. 


“ After our salutation and a few words 
of conversation, he looked me closely in 
the face as he said, *‘ Do you wish to buy 
any books, young man? I am old and 
way-worn, but | have all my life been a 
pediar and still follow the pursuit, though 
sooth to say, I have never found my 
' trade a profitable one. Did I carry trink- 
i} ets instead of books, | would doubtless 
‘have met with more purchasers; but 

still 1 manage to make a living and to 
6 i instruct mankind, which is my chief aim.’ 
At this we sat down, and as he opened 
his wallet and began to tumble its con- 
. tents on the ground, he observed the 
sparkle in my eyes and continued :— 
“ Here is a handsome lot, is it not? See 
how tempting are the titles! Here is 
‘The Road to Wealth,’ here ‘The Lad- 
der of Fame,’ and here ‘ The Moltipli- 
cation Table of Pleasure.’ Here is a 
treatise on ‘Hope,’ and here is one on 
‘Immortality ;’ here, Sir, is a book on 
the ‘ Wonders of the World,’ and here 
is one concerning the ‘Science of Witch- 
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if for my candor and my straight-forward, | craft.’ Rare, curious and wonderful they 
' ° ® 9 . . > a 4 

\ manly course: if she is not what I tho’t | all are; which will you take ?” 


“J must look into them ‘first,” I said ; 
““T see they are all fastened with curious 
locks ; will you please to open them ? 


“ You must buy at a venture,” replied 
the old man; “I'll teach you how to 
open it after you have made your pur- 
chase. You seem to take an interest in 
a work which has been a drag on my 
hands ; I sell very few copies of that, 
and they only to very old or very sick 
people, who buy when it is too late.”— 
Tsis was said in reference to a very 
small volume which I held in my hand, 
and which was entitled, “ How to die,” 
and which I finally determined to pur- 
chase. ‘ What,” exclaimed the pedlar, 
“and you so young?” “Yes,” | an- 
swered, “this is a subject which has al- 
ways interested me most: what’s the 
price ?’ “Young man,” said the old 
dealer in books, “ when | find a true 
philosopher | charge him nothing for 
| that book. It is, indeed, the most valu- 
| able of all; the great business of life is 
| to learn how to die, and wise are they 
who learn this lesson in time. I am Time; 

| in all my other books the purchaser finds 
only the word Death, the sole legacy 
that I leave for all. You have a treasure; 
you have the keys of death; farewell!” 
At this, he vanished, just as things sud- 
denly disappear in dreams, and I opened 
the book, and found in it the simple and 
single word, Love. As we can, in dreams, 
l lived years after this ; I was lucky, and 
[was happy. 1 found a great heap of 
gold, a countless treasure, the Cleave- 
lands made up with me, Harriet and I 
were married, and we lived in great har- 
mony, blessed and blessing. Now, what 
does all this mean ?” 


“Tt means,” said Weatherly, “ that be- 
fore you went to sleep, you had been 
| building idle castles in the air, and that 
your mind still kept at work after your 
body was locked in the embraces of Som- 
nus. You surely cannot think it means 
any thing more ?” 

“One part of it is prophetic,” answer- 
ed Lindsay ; “the only happiness is in 
preparation for death, and the only pre- 
paration necessary, is to love God and 
man.” 


“Truly,” said Weatherly, « you are 
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you understand that commandment about 
loving our neighbor as ourself?” 

“1 uncerstand by it, that we are not, 
like the vain heathen, to scorn our own 
flesh and blocd. They, in their vanity, 
traced each one, his descent from some 
god; we know, or ought to know, that | 
all men are one flesh; that we are all | 
fractions, parts of each other, and that | 
the simplest and only way, therefore, to | 
be happy, is to be kind to one another.— | 
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worse off ‘han I had supposed: how do | library. He had no letters of introduc- 


tion, and he knew no one but Weatherly, 
and a few young men whose acquain- 
tance he had made in the country. 


These young men belonged to a class 


| familiarly known as ‘“ drummers,” a de- 


signation which they have acquired while 


| drumming over the country for the pur- 


. . & . 
pose of extending the business of the 
houses in which they are clerks. They 
are a peculiar race, an anomaly in the 


lation of every city ; they are, ma- 
We are all of the same household, and | pore y y 1 ae 
when this household shall cease to be aj. | BY of them at least, well-educated, well- | 


vided against itself, then, and not till then, 
will it be happy.” 

“ Lindsay,” said Weatherly, “ what 
on earth putall this stuff into your head?” 

‘My dream set me to thinking,” an- 
swered Lindsay. 

“ And turned your brain,” replied his 
friend. 

* We'll see,” was the answer. “Yes, 
we'll see,” said Weatherly ; “ good night, 
and golden dreams to you again.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Andrew Lindsay began the world 
poor, and in the language of his friend 
Weatherly, he seemed destined to be a 
poor man all his life. He had a mother 


. o 1 | 
and one sister, who were not immediate- | 
ly dependent on him, but who lived on| er an opportunity offered. 


bred and most respectably connected, 
and yet their employments exclude them 
from the first society in the cities in 
which they live, while their accomplish- 
ments unfit thém for the enjoyment of 
low and vulgar pleasures. Thus they 
| are, in a measure, isolated from the rest 
| of the world, while they become, in con- 
| sequence, animated with a strong esprit 
| du corps, and eminently sympathetic in 
| their feelings. 
| these Andrew Lindsay soon became ac- 
| quainted, and between him and them a 
| 
} 
| 


up. This saved him from starvation ; 
his jolly young companions drummed for 
him as well as for themselves, using 
their utmost exertions in his behalf, and 
| never failing to give him a puff whenev- 
Through 


the proceeds of an estate so small that | their influence he was employed to write 
nothing but the high character of the | a series of tales for a literary periodical, 
one, and the beauty and accomplishments | and these stories, displaying as they did, 
of the other, could have kept them in | a mind strong in native energy and rich- 


good society. As to Andrew, his abili- 
ties and his virtues were undoubted ; and 


ly stored with useful and entertaining 
| knowledge, very soon gave the author a 


yet, although regarded by all as a most| name in the ‘world if they did not put 


promising young lawyer, he got very | money in his purse. 


few cases, and was never paid for what 
he did. He was a favorite in every fa- 
mily except that of the Cleavzlands, and 
even there he was kindly received, espe- 
cially after Miss Harriet had been sent 


toa northern city to finish her educa- | 


tion. At length, however, Lindsay’s am- 
bition was aroused, and he determined 
to try his fortunes in a larger field. 
friend, and college chum, ‘Thomas Weath- 
erly, had established himself as a mer- | 
chant in Baltimore, and to that city, fa- | 
mous for its great lawyers, Andrew Lind- 
say started without the means of half a | 


| year’s support and with a very slender | 





Still he did not 
| prosper ; he gave to every beggar who 
| assailed him in the streets, indulged his 
| debtors, and never -stickled for the best 
| end of a bargain. He was not wasteful 
|or profusely generous ; but he rigidly 
adhered to the maxims which he had in- 
culcated while at school, and felt it to be 


his duty always to assist those who call- 


His | ed on him for aid and who were worse 


j 


| off than himself. 


This was his rule, and 


| though he would not furnish any one 


with means to be used for unworthy pur- 
poses, he was ever delighted to help to 
the necessaries of life those who were 
not able otherwise to get them. Ina 





With a large number of 


sincere and strong attachment soon sprun¢ 
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word, he looked on all mankind as being 
a part of himself; he was the friend of 
his race and tried to make himself plea- 
sant to all. In the mean time his own 
wants multiplied; his business did not 
increase. his clients would not pay him 
when they could and his creditors began 
to complain. He could not endure the 
slightest imputatiqn of dishonesty, and 
the reflection that he was unable to pay 
his debts now tortured him every hour. 
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He thought he deserved success and | 


would therefore be favored by Provi- 


dence ; but ill-luck attended’ all his spec- | 


ulations. His clients generally failed, 
and his literary labors, although very ac- 
ceptable to the reading public, brought 
him less compensation than authors gen- 
erally received. Lawyers not half so 
able, and writers infinitely his inferiors, 
made more money than he did; and 
worse characters were more respected. 
Still the good nature of Andrew Lindsay 
was unconquerable. Still he conscien- 
tiously followed what he conceived to be 
the right, even though the Golden promise 
of Old Time had not been fulfilled. 


One day, while laboring under a heavy 
depression of spirits, and while listlessly 
sauntering along Baltimore street, medi- 
tating on the utter vanity of all human 
hopes, his ears were assailed by a melo- 
dy to which they had long been stran- 
gers. It was the sound of a yiolin, 
touched by no “prentice hand,” and the 


What a sight was that for the contem- 
plation of the young philosopher, and 
what a train of thought did it awaken ! 
Here was one on whom the world had 
bestowed its rudest buffets ; one who for 
three-score years, perhaps, had borne the 
whips of Time, and “ the thousand natu- 
ral shocks that flesh ig heir to,’’ even un- 
til his eyes had grown dim, his strength 
wasted, and life had lost its savor, and 
yet his heart had retained the freshness 
of its youth, and he groped about, dis- 
coursing the Heaven-born harmony of 
his soul among the children of strife and 
discord. 


Poor, and wan, and shabby as he was, 
his sublime calling instantly arrested uni- 
versal attention; ‘one touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin,” and all the 
toiling, striving sons of men felt at once 
rebuked by the lesson which the old man 
taught. For an instant the merchant, 
the usurer, the lawyer and the pharisee, 
the laborer, the beggar, and the hardened 
rogue, forgot, each one, his vocation of 
strife ; for a moment the Old Adam left 
their hearts, their eyes met in kindness 
and they knew themselves for brethren. 
Such was the effect of melody ; such the 
effect produced by the sight of an old 
man making his way through the world 
by harmony. Heart-strings and purse- 
strings were opened ; faces long used 
to the scowl of hate and selfishness re- 
laxed fur a moment as their owners drop- 


air was one of those plaintive, simple | ped silver into the. old man’s pockets.— 


melodies, which even in the hardest heart 


Boys, old men, and meek-eyed maidens 


conjure up a thousand tender recollec- | crowded about the aged fiddler; the 
tions of home and childhood, and the| pouches at his sides were a common 


good old times that are* gone. It was 


strange to hear such music in such a| 


place, and stranger stili was the musi- 
cian who discoursed it. He was a feeble 
old man, whose white locks were stream- 
ing over his shoulders, and whose with- 
ered limbs were trembling with age.— 
His sightless orbs were deep-sunk be- 





ground, where hard and horny, and white 
and jewelled hands were for once ming- 
led together, and he himself an object 
around which the high-born and the low, 
exchanged for or.ce fraternal glances of 
recognition. He passed on, and Harmo- 
ny, bright-eyed daughter of the skies, 
walked by his side, flashing a momentary 


. . . | i y j 
neath his furrowed brow, his worn and | light of Heaven around, and then leaving 
shabby garments hung loose upon him, | the grim spectre of discord to take her 
and he moved with a feeble and faltering | Place and torment the world. 


step. A small boy held him by a torn 


As for Lindsay, he was so much fasci- 


aud faded strip of handkerchief attached | nated with the vision that he followed it, 
to the collar of his coat, and slowly the | —for a while scarce knowing what he 
old bard moved along, his lips moving as | did, and lost in his own meditations. He 


if in silent song, and his heart “ holding 
commerce with the skies.’ 


——— 


i 


| 


followed, that the spell which had come 
upon him might not be broken, and he 
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wished, too, 
lar musical: apparition lived, He mana- 
ged to escape the notice of the boy who 
led the old man, and as the street became 
less frequented, he fell back farther in 
the rear. Thus he continued until he 


reached a poor and squalid portion of 


the c ity, and then 
ceased, 


> old man’s music 
He still moved on, however, 
mending his pace, and as Lindsay thought 
walking more firmly, 
disappe: vared throt igh acellar door. The 
young lawyer, determined on an adven- 
ture, followed after, arriving in a damp, 
: irk, subterranean chamber 

hear the old man order his boy to 
bring him immediately a plate of oys- 
ters ! 


ed at the tone of voice 
given, and so he concluded that the aged 
fiddler was stouter than he looked to be. 
He had not time, however, to make ma- 
ny reflections, for he soon found him- 
self confronted by the person who had 
so strongly interested him. 


CHAPTER III. 


The fiddler, after a time, yielded his | 


confidence to Andrew Lindsay, 
briefly told him his history. 
said, not quite as old as he looked, and 
instantly shedding his wig and his beard, 
and some portions of his dress, revealed 
himself a hale and handsome youth, 
whose eye 
beauties and good things of this world. 
In short, John Mason (for such he an- 
nounced himself), was the son and heir 
of a wealthy and aristocratic house ; but 
for the last year he had been hard run 
for money. He had been rather extra- 
vagant while at college near a large city, 


and 


nally, his father refusing to permit him 
to leave, he ran off, det 
the world. Ina short time his money 
gave out; then went his watch, and at 

last, in an evil hour, and rar in Balti- 
more, he pawned a jewel, to part with 
which on any terms was an it Sn iceable 
disgrace, Remorse, soon, with its thou- 
sand scorpion stings pierced his soul, and 
his conscience nic ime to him an intole- 
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to find out where the singu- | 


| fiddler 


when suddenly he | 


‘The command rather surprised | 
Lindsay, and he was still more gastonishse| 
which it was | 


He was, he | 


| lution is stern and fixed. 


had not yet closed on the | - 
| life, and yet afraid to die. 


| from eternal 


rable hell. He went back in two days sum they hi istened to the pawnbroker’s 
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to redeem the pledge, but he lacked 
twenty-five dollars ; for offered 
in vain his trunk and nearly all his clothes 

After a fierce conflict with himself hie 
resolution was taken: he paid his bill at 
the hotet, removed to a_ miserable cellar 


this he 


in the suburbs, and determined to re- 
| deem, in some way, his pledge. 
He remembered having seen a blind 


in Chesnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
and the effect which his appearance and 


| his music produced, and as he fas him- 


self a good musician, he hoped, by ex- 


| actly imitating the old fiddler, to create a 
, just in time | 


similar sensation. The result of his first 
effort the reader already knows. Lind- 
sav here saw a fair field for benevolent 
enterprise ; here was a chance of ma- 
himself happy for a time at least. 
He looked upon the youth as having been 
thrown in his way for the good of each, 
and forgetting his cares, his poverty, and 
his creditors, h® devoted himself to young 
Mason with as much cheerful energy as 
if he were engaged in some grand inven- 
tion. He assured his young friend that 
he should get his pledge, and be restored 
to his friends. ‘I may get the pledge,” 
said Mason, “ but my friends I shall see 
no more. I have disgraced myself, and 
lost my own self-respect ; there is a taint 
on my soul, and there it will stick till the 
dav of doom. No sir, no sir: mv reso- 


When | leave 


king 


here I shall change my name, join the 
army or navy if | can—and if not, be- 
come a wanderer over the earth, sick of 


Lindsay, animated with a noble pur- 
pose, long and anxiously combated this 
mad res¢ ution : oan and kind eh whi ely 
and tenderly, nur sed his S pi atient, and scon 


ler + 


began to hi pe to be able entirely to redeem 


1 the mind of the erring youth from that 
and far from home and friends ; and fi- | 
| fallen. 


he ; L « 


ermined to see | 


deep slough of despo id into which it had 
It is godlike to create, thought 
“cannot make a man, but | can 
help to build one up, to rescue his 


soul 
Viel | ’ 
With such eer 


sh ime. ier- 
ous views, he attached himself to Mason, 
visiting him often, sleeping with him, 
and gradually purifying his heart and in- 
\fusing into it a healthful feeling. At 


| last the two friends, by their joint efforts, 


raised one hundred dollars, and with this 


——= ree oa 


} 
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he defied all the storms of 
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himself fairly flew along | ing still to adhere 
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shop. Mason | 
the streets, leaving Lindsay far behind | 
him, and exciting the wonder of every 


arrived at | 


pe isser- by. Whe hh 
the door of the 


Lindsay 


pawnbroker’s office or 


shop, Mason, seizing him by the arm, 
hurried him away, and neither spoke a 
word until they arrived at the former's 
office, when the latter, falling on his 
knees and cl sping his hands, cried, “Oh 


God, I thank thee!” The 
the eyes of each swimming in tears ; and 
Mason, silently handing a massive gold- 
en locket to Lindsay, the latter opened 
it, and with diamonds, the min- 
iature of Harriet Cleaveland! Yes, the 
more he gazed, the more was he confirm- 


frien Is rose, 


found set 


ed, until his eyes grew dim, his brain 
reeled, and he staggered to a chair, stam- 


mering, “ And js it her, sir? is that her 
likeness?” “It is.’? answered Mason, 


“the likeness of Harrict Cleaveland.” 


“Did she love you?” asked Lindsay, his 
eyes rolling wildly in his head. “I see 
the sarcasm,” said Mason, “but you | 


must know I was not always what I now 
am. She does not—she cannot love me 
now, sir; and when | return her this 
‘counterfeit presentment,’ 
to meet no more.” ‘“ We must part, ? 
muttered Lindsay with a choked voice ; 
“if we don’t, I’ I hate you.” 


They did soon part; Mason to return 
to New Orleans, as he said, and Lindsay 
to indulge in the bitter reflections awa- 
kened by the disastrous results of all his 
benefactions. Well, thought he, God 
made man and the devils, and they rebell- 
ed; shall I hope for more gr atitude than 
the Deity received ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


The affairs of Andrew Lindsay had 
arrived at a crisis, and he considered him- 
self aruined man. His debts were not 
large, but he could not pay them; his 
business fell off, his creditors abused, and 
even Thomas Weatherly neglected him. 
It is said, that a good man struggling 
with adversity is a sight pleasing to the 
gods ; no doubt it is, thought Lindsay, 
and this makes them keep good men in 
trouble. However, he had the mens sibi 
conscia recti, the pure conscience, and 
Fate, resolv- 





we will part | 
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to | 
and habits, and if he fell, 
man. About this time, 
his door made him nervous, he was 
ec by a gentle tap, and admitted a ser- 
vant, who handed him a note, and yan- 


is early opinions 

lo fall a good 
when knocks at 
rous- 


ished. Another dun, thought he, as he 
tremblingly we seal; but what 
was his ast en t as he read what 


‘ Dear sir mf lig letter is 
fidential, and | se rely 
to return it when called for.—Do youn 
wish a fortune ? and will you agree 

with my daughier? She 
young, handsome, amiable, and agreea- 
ble in conversation, and whatis still more 
to the point, she loves you. Th 
mistake in this, and all I wish to know 
is, if you would marry such l, and 
take a large fortune with her—her secret 
love for you, and your high and estima- 


follows ; con- 


on yo ur honor 


+ 

‘ 
LU 
is 


take one 


ere is no 


a i 


ble characte r, are my only a asons for 
making this offer. | had rath ive you 
'than any man living for my oe 
and I am sure she herself prefers you. 


“Show this tu no one, and ad iress A. 
B., through the post office.” 

Although Andrew Lindsw; 
fectly satisfied that this was 
and intended for sport by some heartless 
wag, he did not hesitate to reply. He 
made it a rule to act always as if he be- 
lieved what was asserted, until he caught 
the writer or speaker in a falsehood ; and 
he was himself candid to all persons and 
on all occasions. 


Was per- 
a mere trick, 


Accordingly, he replied. to A. B.’s 
note, as follows: “ Dear sir :—I do want 
a fortune, and I do want a wife; but I 
do not want your daughter, 1 doubt not 
she is more handsome and worthy than 
you have described her; dut J do not 
love her, and I cannot love her.. Your 
note is herewith returned.” 

This did not satisfy the scheming or 
mischievous “ \. B.,’? for soon he ad- 
dressed another and longe r letter to Lind- 
say, solemnly declaring his since rity, and 
asking if that was all Mr. Lindsay wish- 
ed to be satisfied of. The young man 
candidly admitted, that he believed the 
whole to be a quiz, but reiterated his ina- 
bility to love Miss B., should she be a 
reality. Thus the correspondence was 
kept up for several day, Lindsay, in the 
meantime, avowing his attachment for 
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another, and telling, too, where she lived. 
No sort of inducement could induce him 


ever to think of marrying another; and | 

a ih oa | 
this he persisted in, although he knew 
that he could never hope to wed the one | 


he loved. He agreed, however, 
the fair Baltimorean, who had so honored | 
him by her preference: and on a certain 
night, repaied to house designated 
for the aene He was to call for Miss 
B., and the old man who declared that | 
his daughter did not see his letters, al- 
though she saw Lindsay’s, was to meet | 
his ese friend 
in, and disappear. 
All things happened according to ap- 
pointment; an old man, muffled up, met 
Lindsay at the door, and carrying him 


through adark passage, ushered him into | 


if it so please 


to see | 


| warded by 
| love on so through all the trials ¢ 


at the door, usher him | 
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you,”’ answered Andrew, 
taking the hand of the b! ushing Liarrict. 
“lake her and my blessing,’’ said the 
old man, lay.ng his ‘hands on the happy 
couple: “take her, may God bless you 
both as you deserve to be! oe have 
loved thus far ur ifalteringly, under trial 
and sepi aration, and your devotion is re- 
this blissful me eting : still 
. f life, 
and God will bless you forever in He aV- 
len! hag 
x a 4 - 
Andrew Lindsay, who went to reside 
with his father-in-law, was considered by 
those who enriched him as their benefac- 
tor,and by those whom he enriched as 
their friend. He was more genert ally 
esteemed than any man of his day ; he 


a private parlor, crying, ‘‘My daughter, used to say he was afraid he would not 


Mr. Lindsay.”? Was the latter in atrance? 
oo a so, for he gazed at the beau- 


tiful, blushing, trembling girl before him | 
as if she had been a fleshless visiter from | 


another world, while she seemed herself 
ready to swoon. At length he took her 
cold white hand, muttering, 
rie-—how—where—who—are you ?’’— 

“I thought you a forgott ten me,”’ said 
she with a voice with emotion, 
and sudde th releas ‘ing her hand from 
his. “1 wished, 
in vain against the tears that: immed | her 
eyes, “I wished to see you once more 
—i thought you might be glad to see 
your early friend—”’ 

‘But John Mason, who, what and 
where is he ?”’ asked Lindsay, again ta- 
king her hand, and gi zing like a mad- 
man at her face. 
my brother, John Mason Cleaveland, 
whom you have seen when he wasa boy. 
You are his savior, and we have come to 
thank you.’ 
led more and more, and nearer and near- 
er was Lindsay’s face approaching hers; 


sh ker d 


tighter and tighter he grasped her hand ; 


faster and faster the tears of each fell up- 
on the floor, until the arms of Andrew 
clasped the tottering form of his early 


beloved, and she finished the last sen- | 


tence sobbing on his breast. 

*“ Well, Andrew,” said Mr. Cleave- 
land, Sen., on the next day, “ you res- 
cued my daughter’s likeness, 
take itin pay ?”’ “I'll take the original, 











‘* Miss Har- | 


> she continues I, striving 


| 
“He is my brother— 


As the girl spoke she tremb- 








get to Heaven, so happy was he here.— 
Soon after he was married, an old miser 
and misanthrope sent for him and said: 
“When I was a boy | was poor; I asked 
favors and got abuse, and I became a 
| scoundrel. If people had been like you, 
| and spoke to me as you do to every body, 


[ should have been a good man. | arn 
dying: you are the only man in the 
world fit to use my fortune, and | have 


left it to you. a 
This single incident displays the char- 


iacter cf Linds: 1y ; When he gave alms 
he gave as if to his brethren. 

And, Weatherly what of him? . This 
| life was a state militant tohim; he fought 


| the world for thirty 


years to get money 
| to buy the 


1 


world’s esteem: ne made 


|some money, many enemies, and no 
|friends, and died begging those about 


him to keep him from the grasp of death. 
| He left funds to build a house to perpetu- 
late his name; and yet his name is never 
| mentioned, except to be abused, or coup- 
| led with a jest. Lindsay spends his mo- 
‘ney too, in building monuments, but they 
are monuments for eternity ; they are 
| redeemed souls that will shine to his ho- 
nor and colina his happiness in the 
| everlasting Mansions of the Just. 

(o> A Frenchman, whose dictionary defini- 
tion of the word rambler, as sear as he could re- 
| collect, was vagabond dining with Dr. 


| 


eer ree 


| 


Johnson, 


health in these words 
© ore rbont! ) 


Re 


‘rhe Rambler.” drank his 
i—*“‘Your health Mr. V 
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For the Family Favorite 


The Religion of the Indians. 


BY T. M. COOLEY ESQ. 


One of the most prominent distinctions be- 
tween the religion of the Bible and the various 
systeuis of Paganism, is the different idea of the 
Supreme Being which is inculcated. By the 
Bible a character is revealed to us too pure and 
holy {or the mind of man in its present depraved 
nature to have conceived, while the founders ol 
those systems of rejigion which have not reve- 
lation for their basis, have gone down into their 
own hearts, and fashioned their gods from the 
impulses 4nd the passions which they there cis- 
covered, 

Not to go back to the Jupiters and Junos of 
antiquity, it is sufficient if we refer for evidence 
of the reality of this distinction, to the Pagan 
nations nearest us, and with whose habits and 
réligious opinions we ere most familiar. The 
Indian has been most emphatically and truth- 
fully styled ‘the child of Nature,’ and it is 
from nature alone that he has drawn his ideas 
of a hereafter, and of beings superior to mun. 
Prior to the time of Columbus, the page of re- 


velation was to him a sealed book, and he had | 


no means of acquiring any other ideas than such 
as the world around and within him might sug- 
"gest. 

Man is apt to be most religious when most 
afificted or most indanger. It is not in titnes 
of prosperity aud enjoyment, but in storms and 
tempests, in sickness and famine, that thoughts 


of Deity are present, and religious emotions fill | 


the soul. Full at such times more than at any 


others of the idea of a Supreme Being, the un- 


cultivated Indian imagines him a Being of ma- 
lignity aud wrath, who loves to overset the ca- 
noe in the whirlwind and to destroy the green 
corn with the drought, and his only thought is 
how he shall appease the anger and stay the de- 
stroying hand of a Being of such terrible power 
and passions. 


True, there is among most, if not all the In- 
dian tribes, an.indistinet idea of a Deitv of bé- 
nevolence and mercy, but among none are we 
aware that he is the object of their principal de- 
votions or the recipient of their sacrificial gifts. 
It is the Eyil Spirit, the author of their misfor- 
tunes, whom they wish to appease, and not him 

t who is already inclined to favor and assist them. 
| Not Jehovah, but the Prince of the power of the 
air is the object of their chiefest adorations. 

Captain John Smith, who in his various ad- 
ventures among the Virginia Indians took par- 
ticular care to become acquainted with their hab- 
its, says of them : 


* There is yetin Virginia no place discovered 
to be so savage in which they have not a religion. 


| agine. In their temples, they havo his innage 
| evil favouredly carved, and then painted and 
| adorned with chains of copper and beads, and 
| covered with a skin in such a manner as the de- 
> ag . -. o 
| formity may well suit with such a God. 
‘* Through God-begetting fear, 
Man’s blinded mind did rear 
| A hell-god to the ghosts, 
A heaven-god to the hosts, 

Yea, God unto the seas ; 

Fear did create all ® 
| From Capt. Smith ufitil the present day, we 
| believe the testimony of intelligent travellers 
| among the aboriginal Americans, is universal to 
| this fact, that the Prince of Evil, or the imagina- 
| ry Spirit who inflicts their misfortunes upon 
them, is the chief obyect of their worship. In- 
‘deed, among many of tho tribes, it is doubtful 
| if the word translated by us Great Spirit or 
Good Spirit, conveys any further or different 
| idea of goodness or benevolence than would be 
conveyed by the simple word man—whether, in 
other words, the appellation signifies anything 
| more than the most powerful being in the uni- 
| werse, clothed with all the vices and subject to 
| all the passions which prevail in the human 
| heart. The Indian converted to christianity, 
} 
} 


199 


looks back wpon his past life not as a season 
he was when merely rejecting the Messiah and 
worshiping the Creator, but as a season when 
he was utterly ignorant of both, and was actu- 
ally adoring the Prince of Darkuess. He sees 
nothiny in his former gods of that 

** Father of all, in every age, 

lu every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage and by sage” — 
| his enlightened mind teaches him that those spi- 
rits Whose wrath he had endeavored to assuage 
| and Whose passions to calm, could be no other 
| than spirits of evil, at enmity wish the ineffable 
purity Which is revealed to him in the Supreme 
Being. 

We have said bofore that the religion of the 
Indians is a naturel religion. It is nota * cun- 
ningly devised fable,’ invented by some ambi- 
tious man like Mahomet for the accomplish- 
ment of his own purposes, but it is the natural 
growth and characteristic fruit of tho heart. It 
is not a case of revelation ingeniously tortured 
| to suit the selfish designs of man, but it is blind 
| and erring human nature endeavoring through 
the Egyptian darkness that veils this life to peer 
into the world beyond. Itis human nature mis- 
| taking the faint glimmering of the glow worm 
in the dust for the stars in the glorious firma- 
ment. How urgent was tho necessity of a rev- 
elation if nature was so totally powerless to en- 





to be in the case of the Indians ! 
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0? Father Matthew, when » * heard from, 


lighten and instruct the soul as she has proved 
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| 1} : * All things which ere able to | Was very busily engaged in administering the || 
ia, gi do them hurt beyond their prevention, they adore | temperance pledge in Savannah, Georgia. In || 
te || with their kind of worship, as the fire, water, | one day eleven huudred pereons took the pledge || 
+ : lightning, thunder, Ac. But their chief God | from him in that city. | 
re: ie || they worship isthe Devil. Him they call Okee, | Te a el a eae | 

? 1 serve himr fa: j | 
; j ;| and serve him more from foar than love. They | By taking revenge, a man is but even with || 

ay they hay ference wi im. 1 : ; : : | 

bs as || say they have conference with him, and fashion | his enemy ; but, in passing it over, he is supe- | 
ae ie themselves as near to his shape as they cau im- | rior. 7 i 
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Low beneath the waves of ocean, 
Up the coral toileth slow, 
Heeding not the wild commotion 
OF its ceaseless ebb and flow; 
Through the weary lapse of ages, 
Yieldeth never to despair, 
Though the valley demon rages, 
*Twixt it and the realms of air. 


Now above the deep uprearing, 
Slow. majestical its head, 

Greeteth it the sunlight cheering, 
O’er it dews of heaven are shed; 

And the subject waves are bringing, 
With a blind, submissive toil, 

Fart! ly mould, that, closely clinging, 
Turns the coral reef to soil. 


And it riseth high and higher, 
By the earthquake’s hidden throe, 
Sti'l to heaven approaching nigher 


Till, at last. a verdant island 
Standeth in its beauty there, 

Where. from valley and from highland, 
Goeth up the voice of prayer. 

ae * * * * *€ x 

Low beneath the seaof Error 
Un the truth is toiling slow, 

Heeding not his waves of terror, 
Darkly surging to and fro: 

Through the lapse of ages weary 
Yieldeth never to despair, 

Though adarkness thick and dreary 
Shutteth out the upper air. 

Now above the false ae 


' 
Slow its calm and radiant head, 


Mor al night is disappea 


ring 
Where its holy light is shed; 
And 
Vanguished by 
Bring, transformed 
Handmaids, now, 


the w rons xs of former eras, 
it s heavenly might, 
. their old ebi imeras. 


of truth and right. 


And it riseth high and higher, 
With each strife of liberty. 
Still to heaven ascending nigher, 

Heaven, its summit’s destiny! 
Till it stanJs a mountain hoary, 

Resting on foundations broad, 
Over which a path of glory 

Leadeth earnest souls to God. 
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From its watery gulf below: | 


| and Abby Kelly 
| 
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MONTHLY. 


Keep Cool. 


Without concurring in al] the sentiments ex- 
pressed below, we adduce the article as a spirited 
editorial from ‘the Washington Union: 
‘Curses. like young chickens, 
come home to roost.’— Bentham. 
‘If father don’t let me see the soldiers, 
1 }l catch the measles and give ’em toour 
sal—1 swow [ will.’-—Mrs. Grunily on 
Child: "en. 

‘Never let go of one rope unti ikyou get 
hold of ancther’—Seaman’s Manual. 
Since the daysof the Hartford Conven- 
tion, which sat in secret, and has been 
demned in public by every body worth 
mentioning, there has been no time when 
patriots required more coolness and less 
damagogueism than at the present period 
of our country’s existence. Now is the 
time for the words of truth and soberness 
—for the courage of David and the 
strength of Sampson. Brevity is a vir- 
tue, and honesty beyond ail price.— 
When men walk on precipices or han- 
dle asps, they must be selfpossessed and 
prepared for every emergency. 


always 


2 


When people are excited, a little mat- 
ter will occasion a mob, anda mob once 
raised may comit arson and murder.— 
We dispise mobs; and curse their origi- 
nators. We despise treason, and hate 
all traitors. we all have our troubles 
and our trials. very great man has 
‘is Mordecai, whom he desires to hang 
or a gailows fifty cubits high; and every 
Mordecai , has his Haman, “eho he de- 
sires to hava humbled to the dust. 

It was so in Bible days, and is so — 
and the World’s 


hi 


Con- 
vention cannot change the fact. Such 
being the case, it behooves every body 


| an inch high ¢ nd & minute ‘old to keep 
|@ool. It wont do to spit our spite out 
on little matters. What is the Wooly 
; horse to the Wilmot Proviso? What is 
| a handful of black Wool to the union of 
| the states? 


Give no Pain.—Breathe not a sentiment— | We have looked around Uup- 
say not a word—give not an expression of the | pon the political map, and beheld a great 
countenance that will offend other, or senda} excitement about wines may possibly, but 
thrill of pain through his bosom. We are sur-| which probably will not happen. We 
wavered Wee ty »arts. which a word, a! ; . ‘ 
rounded by sensitive hearts, which ¢ ’ “4 saw the pillars of our fai yublic, fi 
look even. might fill to the brim with sorrow.— | °°" puers our Jair repubic, Irom 


less of the opinions and express- 
remember that they are different- 
rom yourself, and never, by word 


It you are car 
ions of others, 
ly constituted { 
or sign, cast a shadow on 
throw aside the smiles of joy that love to linger 


ona pleasant countenance. 


a happy heart, or | 


4) 


the Androscoggin to the Rio Bravo, sha- 
| king like reeds before the autumn wind. 
We heard warnings and threatenings, 
prayers and curses, " sighings and groan- 
ings, while the country enjoyed a peace 
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. ae aot. walle “ite le provisions, 
as perfect asa C hristian’s hope, and a | fresh start; under its ampie W ve ni 
prosperity as universaland excellent as | on the royal road to glory. We know 


the burden of a good man’s prayer. the South and the North can and " i] 
- ; : } } } | . a 
Why. then, should sections of a bles- | fight, We babte that dishonor an a deg- 
Ve. bt } SHUOUIG SCCLUVUILS i Wits 


sed whole, quarrel about personal rights, radation sit hard upon the American 
SCU il 5 4" i " ! , falas " ae ’ Bs onesty, 
and cr] at over each other s petty failings? ‘ foma LiSe V e kn ~ tl it in h , ‘V9 
¥ n } > : PAlIICe ‘ . 
Shall Liberty be checked by an abstrac- | 4 d truth, Rome fell because of he 
wR bbtAal i i y i t i al AU 4 F : : : 
i(hristiani lot! in bi ly ‘olonies: erica should, rise be- 
tion, and Christianity be clothe din bio — p een ' Am oe The dependent 
rarments at the altar of the free? No! | cause of her States. he dependent 


‘ . as ' . } sla 
Keep cool, boys, and let the Lord | member pulis s the main body Gown, whi! 


work. He can and will save you, if you the supporting trunk props the giant ol 


are werth saving: and from the manner the wilt lerne ss, and cive > new vercure 
abi ’ ib mTUAV iting Ollie it sta 1 . 1. aight ; 
in which you both act of late, there are | (0 his scarred and wrinkled sides. We 


L i 


' 


some doubts of it; and if you are cumber- | have no time now to make quarre:s with 


J a . ° . ‘ le 7 7 2) " 
ers of the grou d. He will cut vou off in | foreign nations, Let us look*at ourselves 


‘ i} 


spite of all. your denunciations and all | Letus rot quarrel abroad until we are 
i : Chatall abi ie il ni . é «: i 
vo ur bitte rness. Man builds houses. but friendly at home. The public sentiment 
> : > ol. sarld ie hhernal- > minadat ay 
God builds empires. ‘The grave closes of the world is liberal; the mindof man 
over an angry man as easily as it does | is turned in upon itself; itis busy over- 
es “e07 oane | he teumsmny af mater and hreal 
over'a man of peace, and William the | turning the tyranny of matter and break- 
Conqueror, in his shirt of mail, feeds the | ing the fetfers of superstition and igno- 
: » * . . ao) ee, A > lac +} nm > y 
worms as kindly as John the Baptist in | ran Ihe day will break, whether 
his leathern girdle. Every mancan get} we stand by with a lighted candle or not; 
into afight, but some bodv must come | end if we would be of any benefit to 
out second best, and no one knows exac: | ourselves or to others, let us so live as to, 
j ° ’ ) » . ‘ 
tly who that individul is to be. convince the world that freedom is not a 
Iti tor f «adividual to | fallacy, and popular government not a 
t is an easy matter for an individualto!). 9 oe, 5 oe 
we Ss a md i lie. Non-intervention; noninterference, 
Work himself into the belief that he is bet- | ,- } 1. al ' 
kind words, kind looks, and, above all, 
kind hearts, are all that are wanted now 
| to keep the temple in the beauty fs holi- 
ele as ness and on the foundation of Solomon. 
only responsible lor his own offences, , 
i that if | 1) ta e hi We can annoy each other; i suppose 
and that if he will only take care of his s Ee vine 
¢| we do, who is the better off for it? We 
] 
} 


ter than his father; that he is called upon 
to remove their sins and to clear their 
skirts; v et truth declares that a man is 


own barque sailing down the river « 


e 


can kill each other; well, who will re- 
joice atthe crime? We can ruin our- 
| selves and our fellow-citizens: well who 
- will read the benefit of such a policy /— 

him pads ie his owe anoe well, and leave | , Se 
11 4} We answer, England—England alone. — 

his neighbors to pad dd'e theirs, and there | [Slee el innit fi . the old} 

. x our par ge Ke Lhe Ol yYpooe 
will be less quarrelling here and more ac- ' iit eho 
‘ 1 . crite any too well, while we are able 
cepted sniate hereafter. The eves of the h ’ ts | ; Kill; o a 

. 4 o creep fp MT te as , ine 1 © 
world are upon us. England wants the ee ag ee J “fo <g con ‘Ee, 
: ; ‘ selves, or ¢ : et! ecullar 
South to divide from the North so that?” or our brethren, for het aa 

gratification,we’ll see her excommunicated 
first, and then we wont do it. 


time to the ocean of hiemeadiil ity, he wi 
never be held responsible for the ba 
1 


steerage or shipwreck of others. Let 


she may break the machinery of her rival 
mandfactures, and use the cotton of her 
planters in her own cities at her own Shall we suffer these groundless jeal- 
price; for when there is but one market | OuSies, these idle quarrels, these foolish 

—and whatis cotton without a market? | Words, to part us longer? Shall we as- 


—there w I he but one price, and that} sume that the Rubicon is passed, and 


: } 4 ‘ e Ate . sm at ; 
price will be fixed, not on the banks of that death or divorce is the only remedy 
the Mississippi but on the Thames—not | for the Ame rican States? Shall we raise 


at the levee of New Orleans, but at the | **mies, in anticipation, and run bullets 
R yal Exchange of London. Are the | to shoot our hentheen: before even war 
North and the South prepared for this?— has been declared, or serious sly t} ougt it of. 
If not, let them come together upon the For shame! for shame! 

le : } > ’ stifntin e . = Y . > . 
platform of the constitution and take a! Oh, what would be the feeling of the 
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ex patriot, upon returning to our na- 
ve land, alter civil war had desolated 
our cities and filled our valleys with igno- 
bie grave to ve the cross of Saint 
reorge floating from the capitols of 
thirty States, and to hear a remnant of 
the treemen of our « ntiry chaunting 
over their manacles the British national 


(Jue ny? Cot- 
and 
be the last 
and if, in hi 
should so 
whistle Yankee 
arched before a 


a os 
roval governor. be denounced asa foolish 


dream of former grea'ness, he 
umself as to 


t) odle he would be m 


\ 1 . ; ] “militar 
Aankee, and be graciousiy permilted, 
after receiving sixty lashes, to beg her 


inglishman 


Avain the { minstrelsy of Death strikes o 
its iron dirge, in measured notes. Again! ‘The 
ime tale is told. The retmorseless enemy of 
i in is again in oul midst. The sky is o’ercast 
al ciou ly, and the lriftn & show ¢€ ke if S the 
uN 
«ease UIASL, 4. i4Utie Uay 1OF @ Lulierar—couiu 

wiihout, and mother earth fast fi ding her faded 
1 e 
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The Raiload. 


Yes! steamboats were grand, and all 
honors to Fitch and Fulton, an | to the 
man who, in anticipation ¢ f such things, 
caused himself to be buried on a_ stcep 
s} pe of Lake Champlain shore, that he 


y ! } , y 
might ghostily look ‘out and see them 
when they came; but railroad a gran- 

= 7 D> es . ant 
der tning. Over the frontine ili Cs, 
+} 


thundering around the Vatican; across 
, Ie, sf ep 
the Hartz 


ests; past Lapland cabins and Camanche 


Q : } « Absa 
Saharian desert; through 


W nes rousing 
Patagonian 
iron path, and iron steed, 
trils and furious in speed, shall break the 
monotony of past eternity, its dai 
and ugliness, ee scatter a 

ight to the 1 
Who will say the 
neled to give the 


frora a bestial lethargy, the 


7a = 
fanung 


, | . 
hew bial 
pperme t pounds oi the ei 
at oceans may not oe tun- 


iron horse freer vent, 


that with loosened rein he may snort and 

| 0 van haath 

plunge from hemisphere to hemisphere 

“7 - "| | were 

like lightning or like thought. it wer 

ensjer mm « , hon Wm Nul is to 
sue ume, biases - 


build the first pyramids, or the flatterer 


, 
} 
i 


; i il tain tid ntek hak, nf tas) 
bosom in her chilly white shroud. Earth js | @Fstgeni isto hew Athos intoa statue. 
passing away. Another one has passed beyond It is already talkedofas.a small nor 
' ’ E 
the 2 of snows and wintrv blaste in ; : ' “at 
e realm oi : ws and wintry blasts into a | to tnnnel the we Aes the oceans will be a 
eT oO ¢ en } : { ty 
spring of eterna! bliss and unfading bloom.— ott tenn sane } 
Pp ! sant lea < ' wortniler task. And these. heaven fed 
issCu away in Viner! bit time lor the oid . , . . . 
to die, falling like autumn leaves to the earth in Wires, po led along the mM paths; these 
. : . : slaririoc od aqcele an oe ; ; 
the winter of life. But cold for the warm-heart. | electric drawbacks upon flying crime, 
ed young to pass aw ry are th e fit reins to oe the fire teed, 
Re ' ' iol ; ; : Y ! 
Room ass to heave Whose pawing will beat down Russia boun- 
said Willie ac he the child henaath? enh . } \ ry 
ua et an ine ae =a iC Dene: aa green | daries 1G Giapholiian though hiunga- 
summers sod, was a Deautiiul thought fora ner di Dn fas 4 } } 
ae he Gid..tatdher ry lie defeated, pide esl and bloody in 
Chita to pass through a pathway of flowers into | } } a 
i 4h) . t. . ; . 
‘ a ae > { us an S t erst { } 
~aven, a brighter bud than all to expand where we UU ind Kossuth wanders a stricke1 
j . . lie ‘ ! »y } ‘i 
graves and Winters are not But it is winter | Propuet and h ro, a se-name can nevel 
{ } , » +1 ; j | ik ‘ ‘ 
now. ana a child is passil rtol little home in aie hunte a wil { veAast aMmonE we 
the coldearth. ‘he snow is fast falling id the , ; . P ‘ "EN wake Cg 
oe ; ing aod the | natiors. "Ga of the way, lurk and 
i ir] a Vv 1is 1 i ti ha white as its 1 }° Y . a ‘ 
ae Se bird’s-nest eating Celestials! Clear the 
‘ aa at } 
DD j i ' > ui ( i 
! ; ° an : tumble uw TT } 5 ' ~ 
vill con weet mwers wil | LUMI GOoWn youl pagodas, and st nd your 
< ‘ . ‘ . «leer . , itel kL . Ne 
ue irom theil yintt ep upon the | >| narems har lm-scarum io some i1o0cKer 
firis grave, W j f nmer ol immo! ty- 1 9 . . 7? } 
ner of ima ty ieeper down than Davy Jones’! And 
i bai ) uli i Lic ice al d Vedl } : ‘ 7 
ey iy, you tyrants, assassins, thieves; you 
& Ve = . = 
“be ie wee 8 : }: ¢ ° 
j laters of the light, law, and liberty, fo 
verre . | tr itt - ? } 
An ANT FIGHI : am A ever ifom Pitts ¢ t CL! h S at your heel. ‘ } | by 
‘ ; ‘ 
field, N. Y., says: ¢} ; a a Seas Malan 
“Wa . d at ri ¢ aavs <¢ Lue Press, WHICH Wil 1a \V 1Oon the t Civ 
i i i ’ ¥ ‘ Ji . > . ; 
sleighing. Three full months the earth has been | ‘ t ju tice ano truth. l Knickerbo er. 
covered with an even, undrifted layer of snow, : 
at no time exceeding one feot in depth, and for ; : : - 
~ ; inn 4 ae : 7" . , rT? Pp = 
a great portion of the time less than 6,inches.”’ \ Pri t ELECTED . ae Ke 
a lew. years ago a journeyman printer in Cim- 
i #” George Washington was an Episcopalian. nnati. has been elected by the Legislature of 
! | \ > ° f)} . , 7 eh, ’ ’ 
HH joined the church at Morristown, New Jer- | Ohio, President Judge of the Court of Common 


' Pleas of eacaiiten County 
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FAMILY FAVOR 


RO FREDERIKA BREMER. 


BY J. G. WHITTIEG 





Welcome from the dusky Norland, 

Daughter ol the ViKI s bold! 
Welcome to the sunny. Vineland 

Which they sought and ind of old! 
Soft as lapse of Silga’s waters, 

When the moon of Summer shines, 
Strong as winter from his mountains, 


Roaring through the northern pines:— 


Abo! we h 1 


8 ‘ , ls . 
I »LOY Saga ana ihy sony 


Swan of 


Till a household joy and gladness, 
~ > Peas a , ° ‘ 
We have known and ioved thee tong. 
2a 4] miata Des 1] 
By the mansioa’s marble mantei, 
By the !ong-walled cabin’s hearth, 
Thy sweet thought Sand northern iancies 


\ | +} } 
Meet and mingle with our mirth 


And o’er weary spirits keeping 


Sorrow’s night lon 


waich, 


Shine they like the sun of summer 
eine an 9 
Over muidnight vale and hill 


sweet ey es smile 


Household 


form te } , tm aren 


we iove are wu 
¢ ; thar sar 7 
In neir biller griel of pa ting 
Tee, eee ee ee eo , 
Zan Luell OlIGail Oy ve ladle 
J”) 
Ww —_ ici, : 
We alone are strangers to thee, 


Thou our friend and teac 
’ 
Come 


Let us meet 


’ et. 
ner art; 


nHOW US aS We know tnee, 


wAiila 


to heart! 


eart 
Heart 


tnee | 


7 1 4 1.) 
sehold homes and altars, 


urn, thy 


To our hou 
We. In \ 


steps wou! { lea j 
i vvVul uu 


vw lavi j : 
As thy ioving hand has led us 
? » @ 1 } } ‘ ° } 
O’er the threshold of the Swede. 


Present WintTER IN EvROoPE.— 


from Paristothe Journal of 


s follows: 


Vom- 


' ©'Phrougout France the fall of snow 
has been heavier than any the prescat 
century has furnished; the case appears 
to be the same in the middle and north. |, 


parts of the continent. ‘The cold has 
been intense in Italy and Spain. An A- 
merican relative, who set out for Lyons on 
Ist inst. has written to me that he suf. 
tered more fr cual the eee : thdn 


. ] ° . 
he had done in the open American stages 


in the days of yore, in the de a of wit 


ter. 


Str 


1€ f win- 


9 


aps—An article worn under the 


gontlemen made of calf-skin. 
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Literary Women. 


BY MRS. KIRKLAND. 


: } cw ¢ o ner. 
How many literary women has any one pel 


, sgn? 
son ever seen! How many nas the world seen 


at 
How would the list compare in length with that 
t the sretty triflers who never in th w tro le 
pi ~- } 2. “ol 
course of theit mortal lives took up a book with 


the least intention of obtaming any inform ition 


The spite whieh is generally nourished 


from itf 
hese unhay py ladies implies great ie 


against t 


f ’ 
pect; for their numbers are too insignificant to 
attract notice, if the individu ils were notol coi- 
sequence. And it may be noticed here, as being 

i ¢ 


particularly carious, that the man who de 


loudest against the ideal ofa writing, Woman, 1s 
f 1} onntlant te 
sure to be most vaingiorious of Ine smallest ite- 


rary periormance on the pat 


ter. The grft of a place does not sooner sence 


a vehement patriot, than the first essay or maga- 
zine story produ ed by a lady of his family, does 
the indignant definer of “woman’s sphere,” with 
a pudding and a shirt for its two pole 
- * : ¥ * ~*~ x 

And as in dress, soin other matters. Wheth- 
from the increased facilities of life, or because 
the world has grown older, and so more cunning 
and commonplace, there is no telling a book ish 
woman any more, evenin her housekeeping.— 
There are no more cobwebs in literary parlors 
than elsewhere. ‘The presence of “books that 
are books”? does no nevessarily new im; y the 
a stiice of books wuicn are principally covers 
and “ilustrations.” All sorts of unmanageable 


orse than usels 


with 


and Ww 
mixed 


hil . , . nc 
ss biddings may be found 


lain gheviseitie « duaier 
inter plain, serviceable duodecimos, 


and the blue. and yellow, aud gray paper of the 
1 sat cae ale ines Even 3 - 
Reviews and Magazines ‘ven an inkstand 


¢ 1 i eit Oe ARS 
does not take the piace of knicknacks and | 


+] nic ear ita 
lamber, though these generally drive the more 


suspicious article into a by-corner 


“There is a general notion,’ says Sydney 
Smith, “that il oo once suffer women to eat of 
the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family will 
soon be redaced t iO the Same ae rik il and unsatis- 
factory diet.” But the chrildren of literary 


' 


seem to be nearly as well 


maminus cared tor, as 
if thei roothers di { not, or could not read—which 
bly in minds criterion of a 
hly admirable wife and mother. They 
areeven found in some rtain the 
profoundest and most tender af 


society agrees to 


is proba some the 


thoi oug 


cases to ente 


fection for 
consider a deluded temale.— 


ax! 
WuOTT 


fais would seem as if a love of books cid 


not 


lite extinguish the affections, or the qualities 
wi ich inspire affection, ‘Would a mother dea- 
ert hei iofant lor a quad lratic e quati ion?” says 
the satirist just quoted. And it remains to be 


proved that there is greater comp! lint of muis- 
sing buttons, or more neglect of the stitch in 
Lime ” in con quenee O1 50Me@ use of the pe = 

wellas the thimble, than is houses where the 


amusement in dressing, and the only 


yment is scolding the servants 
novel fashionable life, provided it 
have no suspicion of a moral, and make no pre- 
teusion to teach any thing whatever, may 


ay 


y pass 


as feminine, without detracting from the tame of 


tofhis wile or daugh- 
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its author; but a novel with the least bit of bone 
init is “‘mannish”—a very different term from 
“manly.” Poetry, provi ded in it be ot the sig¢h- 
away, ‘die- away cast, does not injure a Jady’s re- 
putation; acrostic making is considered quite an 
accomplishment, and so are watch-paper verses 
but poetry which come unthinking, out-of-t te. 
world crities praise as ‘“maseuline” for vigor and 
freshness, is insufferable. If wecould show to 
some objectors the delicate Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning—the minutest, most fragile, most 
ethereal creature the sun ever shone upon, with 
a voice like a ringdove’s. we might swear in vain 
to her identity asthe author of some of the stron- 
gest and bravest poetry that has appeared in our 
day; so obstinate a conviction exists in some 
minds of the close ¢e@fimection between mental 
power and masculine Goarseness 

It seems a littl "atieonsistent 


nt that anybody 
should ve 


ture in our day to put such dangerous 
weapons as the ologics into the hands of a sex, 
to whose peculiar charms too much mind is 
known to be so fatal Why not leave a girl in 
the hands of nurse until she is fit to be trans- 
ferred to those of the seamstress, the partory- 


l 
+ “ 
tne 


FAVORITE—W.: 


| haunts our imagination. and 


| blushes, pearls, snow, 


| ory was the question, 


| which locked up only women 


| aim must be, if not noxious. 


cook, the dancing-master, the teacher of music, 
in succession? Whyweccupy precious hours and 
risk fine eyes over even French and Italian, 
which could be learned in col loquy with these | 
artists? Why not adapt means to end? It is 


certain tnat school-knowledge will pass in_at one 


ear and out at the other? If not, how far safer 
not to impart it? Considering the advantage 


that may be taken of it, the unsexing and unsph- 
ering that 
it, surely it were best tosend grammar and his- 
tory, philosophy and mat hematies. to the 
of forgotten things, as far as fema 
ed. If Madame de Stael had se n brought up 
only tosing and dance, regulate household } affairs 
and tend children, would she have written the 
books which provoked Napoleon to banish her 
from Paris! If Mrs. Somerville had spent years 
sitting with her feet in the stocks and her arms 
pinioned in a backboard to make her genteel, 
while her eyes were employed in counting bead- 
work, or devising stitches in crorchet, could she 
ever have lowered herself by writing about the 
geography of the heavevens? Prevention is cer- 
tainly better than cure. Choke the fountain 
rather than have to dam the river: (nopun will 
be suspec‘ed here.) Shut up our schools for 
young ladies; bidthe teachers “go spin!” 

the copy-books for recipes or papillottes; 


Use 


schools” to kindle fires less to be dreaded than 
those of literary ambition; and if our daughters 
should not thereafter be “like polished stones at 
the corners of the temple.” they will at least 
make kitchen hearths, which we all know to be 
a far more obviously useful part of the social ed- 
ifice. 
* * ¥ a * ¥e % 

Our own convictions of this subject were ren- 
dered unalterable some years ago, in the course 
of a lecture by a young gentleman before a deba- 
ting society. at whose sittings we were so happy 
as to assist. The quesiton was one not unfre- 
quently discussed on those occasions—the com- 
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parative education of the sexes. (ur friend was 
warm against sharing the sciences with women. 
His picture of the ideal blue-stecking, a hideous 
man-woman, with high- crowned ¢ eap an! 
tacles, hoarse voice and masculine stride, 


spec- 
still 
{h as ever proved an 
effectual seare-crow in that field. On the other 
hand, his faney.s sketch of a charming young 
person wassuch as to leave in mind a 
somewhat confused mass of roses. smiles, 
raven’s wings. and Av- 
rora’s fingers—very fascinating, though sugges- 
tive of despair to most of the sex. But {what 
made the most distinet impression on our mem- 
repeated in various forme 
as different branches of k exa 
ined with reference to their fitness for female 
wee" wil it render her more alluring?’ Here 
ay the key—far more potent than Blne Beard’s 
headless 
—tothe whole popular philosophy of fernale 
claims onthe score of intellect. This hint as to 
the abject of woman’s being, solved a of 
donbts. Here ich to try 
any pursuit: a test to dete any 
talent. Whatever does not conduce to the grand 
at best indifferent 
W hoev er cont ends that an ednueation regulated 
by this pri neiple would 


one’s 


lilies, 


nowledze 


were 


1, 1T.. 
wtera:.y 


aia Ge 
veorld 
was a touchstone by wh 


‘ : . 
mine the vaine of 


jeave woman insienifi- 


cant and : aahenee: shows only his ignorance of 
| the world; for do we notsee every day splendid 


many ensue upon an indisereet use of | 


limbo | 
es are concern. | 


peonle who avow if. consciously or uncouscions- 
lv? and ean splendid people 
gnificant? 


be unhappy or insi- 


The truth beine conceded that no women but 
those who arenely and un hould 
do write, a vegests itself with 


rttractive s or 


thought s respect 


| to the limited duration of the beanty which is so 


justly considered the most desirable of 
possessions, and the most natural and p 
te any extensive cultivation of the mind. As 
none bunt very robust beanty lasts beyond fifty, 
would it not be advisable to establish schools. 
specially fitted for that age. in which 


female 
roper bar 


the remains 


| of a lovely woman might have an opportunity 


the | 


lv life: and th ircumstances might prov 
: ; , ear re, an e cirenmstane migt rove 
learned treatises popularized “for the use of | ©™'Y ' I 


of some education suited to the ’twenty years 
which may be supposed still to lie before her? 
It would be ivkrome to pass so longa period in 
silence, and mortifying to continue to talk non- 
sense without rosy lips to set it off Here a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge might be communica- 
ted by those whom inexorable plainness of per- 
son had condemned to intellectual exercises in 


mutually beneficial, since the husbands of the 
once beautiful wonld undoubtedly be willing to 
pay liberally for having some ideas infused into 
thair minds, as provision for the contersation of 
old age. The face could no longer be injured, 
while the head, and perhaps the heart, too, might 
gain materially. [Sartain’s Magazine 


Gotp rrow Cartrornia.—The Washington 


| Union understands that there have been received, 


during the’ present month, at the mint of Phila- 
delphia, three and a third tons of Gold from Cal- 


ifornia—making about two millions of dollars. 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


THE CONVI ‘TO HIS MOTHER 
x 
From the Ohio State Journal. 
(‘> The following lines are touchingly beau- 
tiful. We have seen nothing of late that has so 
moved our sympathy. » The man who can write 


ha 


t mnot be 


who has such hee ar car 
utterly depr raved. The cu 
with its atten: 
done its work. and a spirit noble and generous, 
that might iment 
of the social circle, is now the derrad d convict 
within e penitentiary. How will 
that fond mother’s heart bieed, if she shall hear 
of her darling boy, the inmate of a prison ina 
foreign land? 
I’ve wandered far from thee, 
Far from my happy home; 
I’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam; 
And time since then has rolled its 
And marked them on my brow, 
Yet I have often thought of thee— 
I’m thinking of thee now. 


such poetry, 


e of intem perance 


7 » | » 
ling downward influence, has here 


and should be the pride and orn 


the walls of th 


mother, 


years 


I’m thinking of the day, mother, 
When at my tender side, 

You watched the dawning of my youth, 
And kissed me in your pride, 

Then brightly was my heart lit up 
With hopes of future joy, 

While your righ t fancy honors wore 
To deck thy darling boy. 


, mother, 
such anxious care, 


I’m thinking of the day 
When with 
You lifted up your heart to heaven— 
Your hope, your trust was there; 
Fond m lemory brings thy parti: 
While tears stole 
Thy long, last, 
Than ever words could speak. 


ig words 
down your cheek; 


loving look, told more 


I’m far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 
To soothe me with a tender word 
Or cool my burning brow; 
The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me: 
‘hey left me when the trouble came, 
They did not love like thee. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblest, 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distressed; 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
You would no | 

But soothe me with your tender words, 
And bid me hope again. 


t give me blame. 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes decay: 

The tempter with 
Has dashed them 

An | sh: iY 
To rack with anguish wild— 

Yet still T would not have thee know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


his baneful cup, 
all away; 
e has left its ve 


om etine 
nom sting, 


et tn 


!—WATSON’S 


, 


| 
| 
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Oh! 1 have wandered far, mother, 
Since I deserted thee, 

And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Beyond the deep blue sea; 

Oh! mother, still I love thee well, 
And long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care worn cheek. 


But, ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast, 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest, 

And while I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers i in my ear 

A voice that ae 1ks of Heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there ALrHa 


> 


*These lines apefe written by a convict in the 
Ohio Penitentiatyyand inscribed, “To my Mo- 


ther.” 


Ouro Penitentiary, January 17, 1850. 


JEFFERSON AND THE Breccar.—W hile 
Mr. Jefferson was President ofthe Uni- 
ted States, icity was equalled 
only by his economy. ‘The diplomatic 
agents of foreign Governments, on their 
introduction to him, were olten embar- 
rassed, and sometimes mortified, at the 
entire absence of etiquette with which 
they were recéived. His arrivai at the 
Seat of Government, and 
from, were so timed and conducted 
be unohserved—His inflexibility on this 
point could never be overcome, and he 
was permitted to pursue hisown course 
undisturbed by manifestations of popular 
feeling. His uniform mode of riding was 
daily, and always unattended. 
— solitary excursions, while passing a 
sam of wat er, he was accosted by a 
fo we le beggar, who implored his assist- 
ance to transport him and his baggage. 
Heammediat tely mounted the beggar be- 
hind him and carried him over. On per- 
veiving he had neglected his wallet; he as 
good humoredly recrossed the stream, and 
brought it over to him. 
This act of kindness which was indeed 


° ~ 
his Sim 


ar Je 
tnere 


as to 


departure tt 


no more than Christiar n charity enjoins, 
althoug! 1muc ho more than the most of us 
prac tic €, Was eX act} y conformable to the 


unostentatious benevolence of the whole 


life of Thomas Jefferson. No man had 


| warmer friends, or deserved them better. 


The civilized worl ld paid him homage, as 
a statesman, and phil losopher: butit grat 
ified him more, to be lov ed as i 
(Raye ners life of Jefferson. 


man. 


In one of 


. 2 
. 
‘ t 


my 


FAMILY 


GUARDIA 


FAVOE—W 


NANGELS. 


parted, 2 


When day light h 
ed to rest, 
When. little bire 
rentmest, 
When on the closed flowers the ble: 
dews weep, 
star# lok down in beaut 
bexi 


: de nd earth is hush- 


ts are folded safe within the pa 


ed night- 


upon Geor- 
pe 


s, in the Stillness of the 


. 
There are thése col w o'er the earth in 
robes of airy lights " 
messencers a 
ney to and ftg, a 
And consolation follows in the 


A nd 















Unseen by 
night, 


(7 
my 


What are th 
joy or Lend 


Pn } 
But venti y 


iing | 


» heart's presentim@mts of com 


peri warnings of that guardian 


ang trai 
The ejcr tc : , ~ +} tha > 
a2 L? S$ OL nell symp thy Line Lkens oO 
the il care 
‘4 ' 1 , ’ 
he signings of their rrows oer the woes that 
flesh must bear 
. ‘ 
We hear them in our slumbers, and waking fan- 
cy dd 2mMs 
Lhat busy thougot was wandering in the fai 
land of dreams; 
But th _ w sweet tones we listed were strains 
J 
that angels sing. 
‘ ‘ : ennile wera ¢! 
For ministering spirits with our souls were then 


communing 
And when morning breaks a 
wale to bu 
) 


Sy day 


These angeis “go before,” to guide and “keep us 
in our Way;”’ ’ 

When owmptiged |e footsteps falter, all weary and 
alone, > 


In their arms they gently bear us, “lest we dash 


against a stone.” 

In our journeyings, in our resting, on the land or 
on the sea, 

In our solitude and sorrow; in our gatherings 
and glee, ’ 

In the day of degradation, in the houMof joy and 
pride, 

hose pure and watchful ministers are ever by 
ur side, 


Oh Thou whom angels worshipped ere Time or 
woe began 

And whose divine compassion gave their guar 
ianship to man, 

Throughout this mortal warfare let them stil 
my champions be, 

And in the last stern conflict “give them charge 
concerning me!?’ 


} 
id 


} 
i 


ia Hid 
»ws nature and is obedi- 
longer will he live. The 


them, the shorter will 


The more a man fol] 
ent to her laws, the 
farther he deviat 
} hi 
pe nise xist ence. 


fon 
es sfOm 
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Life 


im Jamaica. 


. 

| A pleasant writ the Boston Daily Journal 
thus sketches Toattelb things in Kingston, 
Ja mm: _ a— 

|  Thecity is on the south side of the island, pro- 
tecte : by an arm of land, which curves in front 
of it like a sick] ° This isa coral! ree f, covered 
with mangrove and falm-trees, and forming a 
safe and beautiful harbor. When you first enter 


a 


the city | houses 


themsel\ 


that 


brick gardén 


present 
walls, 





dingy 


the unpainted dwellings, and the sandy, anpaved 
Streets, which meet the eye as you advance, 
| give it adesolate appearance. But when you 
know more of what is within these walls, all un- 


pleasant prepossessions are removed, 
+r) , 5 eine 
>| lhe gaidens are crowded with fragrant trees 
| andishrubs. ‘The houses are neat, cool and spa- 


} cious. The loors, oO! 1 ure polis ned:— 
the sea and land breezes find free ent: thro’ 
the open doors and wittd@wigpand the people, if 
you come to them with Eapoduc ctions of the 
right sort, are exceedingly Kind and a attentive. 

the customs Here are peculiar. Let 
me pass through ada@y’sroutine with you. You 


are asleep, under musquito-bars, (lace, or the or- 
i 


hard woo 


ance 


} 


dinary net,) and efrly in the morning the ser- 
| vant enters, pute s aside the genard. and hands you 
a eee hot cofle@(goat’s milk improves the fla- 
| vor;) this gives’ you courage to rise and take 
pour bath, and after that your ante-breakfast 
walk. This is the only hour for weari out 
shoes. Allt he sho pping and marketi iyi done 
betore eight o’clock, A.M. About this hour 
you return to breakfast—a hearty meal. Then 
comes the hottest part of the day, lor ihe land- 
breeze ceases to blow, and tp breeze is yet 


asleep. You read, lounge asann roe at the mus- 


t 
quitoes. About eleven o'clock the trade-wind 


visits you, at first blowine gently, but erelong 
haniitae to the doors, floating back the curtains, 


the leaves of 


and fluttering vour book. They 
call it “the doctor.’? because it comes laden with 
health. This continues until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and makes the day delightful. When 


this island is more known in our country, it must 
become a great resort for invalids, especially for 
those with p ulmonary diseases, A leman 
who had resided here for several years, told me 
that he had witnesse: wonderful recov- 
eries of consumptives who had come 

land from Great Britain. It is the Italy of Am- 
erica. 


vent 
peti 


the most 


+ 


: 
to this 


is. 


| {3 Some 40 years since, the family of Dr 

Denormandie, forme a of Attleborough, Boks 
county, Pa., received a paper written in language 
| they cid not understand. It was thought noth- 
ing of, except as a niatterof curiosity, a nd re- 
mained among the family until lately, 

when it happened to be see n by some person 
who transl: ated it; and behold, it proved to be a 
will, leaving the family an immense ¢ Dr. 
D. left three sons and perhaps other children. — 
Two of his sons went to Kentucky about 
where one of the other two, it is 
lieved, aro still living. Thev were worthy men, 
and many friends will rejoi ‘eto learn’ that the 
long neglected bequest may yet be realized. 


paper 
pay 


tale. 
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AVO RITE | angered hebeifiaad ground a portion ob earth.— 












RR | Now and d huge rock, like shattered shafts 
AND TaQERANOE, OUR NAL. and fallen numents in a neglected ¢ erave yard, 
TEMES V. WATSON, EDIT OR-gis and big enough to be the toom mene of mill- 
~ -<~ | ions, would lift its mossless sides "hove de'cn- 
ADRI AN: APRIL, 1850 | lating sands. “No, pistol @ sarpent oF vene- 

ne . , Sa de 





» for death here 
silence. But 
1 ° or necessity 
" Anderer, finds foes in 
De long heat- 


Incident in Itenerancy. 


THE ELOQUENT NEGRO! S SERMON. 


BY THE EDITOR. * 


(Continued from. No. 3.) 


He announced for his text thero words; “And 

a man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest ; as a river of | . : 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great ‘ile. of fire, and wo be to de tra 
rock in a weary land.””—Isaiah 32-2. | velordat bo overtaken in dis fire ob de Lord 
What folléwwaui@scarcely an outline of his | widout aghelter. 
Sermon, but ratheria sketch of some of its most | and dare be de pisonAvinds, as well as de fire 
eloquent passages. | winds. Dey can be seen a coming, and look 
“Dare be two kinds of Janguage—de litteral | green, and yellor, and coppery, spoted snake 
and de figerative. De one expresses de tought | like, and float and wave in de air, like pison 
Ie 

plainly, but not passiomaitely, de uder passion- | | cotes on w ater, and look like de wing ob de 
ately but not always 0 plainly. Do bible | death angel—fly as swift as de cloud shadow 
abounds with both dése modes ob talk. De | over de cotton field, and whon dey o 
text is an ensample of dat loviy stile of speech | flying traveler dey sure to prove his winding 
de figerat De prophet’s mind was clear as | 
de sea ob glass in de Rebalations, and mingled 
wid fire. 


Again, dem gasses be pison 





overtake de 


ive. sheet; de drifting sands do dere rest, and ’blite- 
| rate de faintest traces ob his footsteps. Dis be 
’mid de winds loud scream 


Ho seed away down de riber of ages | death in de desert, 


glorious coming events. 


He held his ear to de | in vour sand-filling ears for a funeral sermon, 
harp of prophicy, and heard in its fainter caden- | and your grave hidden for ever. No sweet 
ces, loudening as he listened de birth song ob | spring here to weave her hangings of green 
de multitude ob de hebenly host on de meadows | about your love guarded dust. De dews ob 
ob Bethlehem. He saw do hills ob Judea tiped | night shall shed no tear upon your famined 
wid hebenly light, de fust Sermun Mountain, grave. De resurrection ang 
and de Transfigeration Mountin, and de Cru- | gBut against dis fire wind and Gis tempest of 
cifixion Mountin, and de Mountin ob Ascension, | | pison dat widthers wid a bréath, and mumifies 
claped dare hands in de prophet’s vision of glad- | whole caravans and armies in isis march, dare 
ness’ Gray bearded time stretched his brawny | | is one breast work—ono *hidingsplace”’ 


sinnues to hasten on to de fulness of latter day | protecting ‘‘ shadow” in de dreaded desert. 
glory. Brederen, de text is as full of latter day | 






can find ye. 


—one 


It 
is **do shadow of a great rock in dis weary 
glory as is de sun ob light. It is as full ob | Jand.%y Often has the Weary travelor seen death 


Christ as de body of heben is ob God. De sin- | in the Wistanes pursuing him on de wings of de 


ner’s danger and his certin destruction—Christ’s | wind, and felt-de certinty of “his fate in de dark- 
sabin love—his sheltering grace and his feasting A 


&\| ness of de. furnice-like air around him. 
goodness, are brought to vew in de text, and drowsiness sirdlees almost dan de lob ob life 
| creeps~ober him, and de jaded cambel reals in 


impressed in de language ob comparason. 
| de heby sand road under him. ‘A shout ob dan- 
| ger from de more resolute Captin ob de Cara- 


van is sent along de ranks, prolonged by a thou- 
of dreary desolation, regions of fine blistering | 


sand thirst-blistered tungs, commingled in one 
sands—just as it was left when de flood went | 


| ceaseless howl of woe, varied ty ebry tone of 
away, and which has not been suffered to cool | To ‘de great rock’’—*de 


| distress and dispair. 
since de fust sunshine dat succeed dat event.— | covert of de great rock,”? shouts de Leader as 
No grass—no flower, no tree dare to be plesent | | upon his Arab hoss he hends dis ‘flight to de 


to de sight. A scene ob unrelebed waste—an | | Reffuge.”” Behind dem at a great distance, 
a 
ocean made of powder in to which de curse of | but yet fearfully near for safety, is seed a dark 


** And a man shall be as an hiding place from 
de wind.”’ Many parts of de ancient countries, 


(and it still is de case), was desert—wild wastes 
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belt bending ober de horizon and sparkling in its 
waby windings like a grate sarpant—air hung at 
a little distance from de ground, and advancing 
wid de swiftness of an arrow. Before dem, in 
de distance, a mighty great Rock spreads out 
its broad and all-resisting sides, lifting its nar- 
rowing poifit above de clouds tiped wid de sun’s 
fiery blaze which had burnt upon it since in- 
fant creation awoke from de cradle of kaos at 
de call of its Father; [Here our orator pointed 
away to some of the spurs of the Ozark Moun- 
tains seen off to the north-west through a forest 
opening, at a distance of from ten and fifteen 
miles, and whose summits of barren granite, 
blazed in the strength of a clear June sun like 
sheeted domes-on distant cathedrals. ] Dat light 
be de light ob hope, and dat r@gk be de rock of 
hope, to de now flying, weeping, fainting and 
famishing hundreds. De Captin has arrived 
dare, [Here a suppressed cry of ** thank God,” 
escaped many of the audience.) See he has 
disappeared behind it, perhaps to explore its ca- 
vern coverts. But see, he has soon reappeared 


, 


and wid joy dancing in his eye, he stands shout- 


ing and beckning, **onward, onward, onwarp, 
ONWARD,” when he real from weariness and 
falls in behind de rock, (*‘ thank God he’s sa- 


bed,’’ exclaimed a voice); onward dey rush, 


men, women, husbands, wives, parents and chil- 


dren, broders and sisters, like doves to de win- 
dows, and disappear behind dis rampart ob sal- 
vation. 
tock, and dare friends run out and drag dem to 
de **hiding place,’’? when waking up in safety, 
ij like dat sister dare dat lose her strength in de 
prayer meeting. da shout aloud for joy, (here 
many voices at once shouted ‘glory.’) De dark- 

ening sand plain,eber Which dese fled for life, 

now lics strewed widsbeast, giben out in de 

strugle, and all useless burdens was trowed 

aside. 
de serface wid de swiftness. of shadow, now be 
| bery near, &nd yet a few feeble straglers and 
loved friends, ob dis sheltered maultituds ‘are yet 
a great way off.” [Here Wordggwero utt@red 
in a choked accent, the speaker s@eming unable 
to resist the thrilling character of the analogy); 
‘*yes,”? he repeated, ‘a grate way off.’ But see, 
mothers and brothers from behind de rock are 
Dey come, dey 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

shouting to dem to hasten. 
come. 


A few steps more and dey are sabed.— 


its choke mist already around dem! Dare one 


falls, and dare is a scream. No, he rises agin 

and is sabed.,* But ene still, is exposed. It be 

de father of. dat littleenest Of sweet-eyed chil- 
: ; 


— 9 


But oh, de pison wind is just behind dem, and 








Some faint just as dey rive at de great | 


De waby sheet of destruction, skiming | 


dren, which he had fle to rear to hurry on.— 
Dey have passed forward and are safe. He is 
but a little distance from de rock, and not a 
head dares to peep to him courage from behind 
it. Already de wings cb de death angel is on 
de hanches of his strong dromedary. His beast 
falls, but upon de moment ob him falling, its 


rider leaps out of his saddle, into this“ hidmg 


place from de wind.’’ His little boy crouched 


in a hole ob de rock, into which he thrusts his 
| head, entwines his neck wid his little arms and 
say, ‘Papa you have come, and we are all here.” 
(Here the shouts of “salvation,” ‘‘salvation,” 
seemed to shake the place in which wo were 
assembled. ) | 
Now de burning winds and de pisen winds 
blow and beat upon dat rock, but dose who hab 
' 
| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
taken refuge behind it, in its overhanging preci- 
pices are safe until de tempest be ober and gone. 
| And now brederen what does all dis represent 
|ina fivure? Dat rock be Christ; dem winds 
| be de wrath ob God rebealed against de children 
ob disobedience. Dem dat be sabed be dem dat 
| hab fled to de refuge, to de hope set before dem 


| in Christ Jesus de Lord, De desert be de vast 
| howling wilderness of dis world, where dare be 
so little ob lobe, and so much ob hate, so little ob 
sincerity and so much ob hypocricy—so little ob 
| good and so much ob sin—so little ob heben and 
| so much ob hell. It seem to poor me dat dis 
world be de battle ground ob de debil.and his 
angels against Christ and his elect, and if de 
| debil hab not gained de victory he hold possess- 


le 


| ion because ebry sinner be a tory. God ob ¢ 
| gospel open de batteries ob heben to-day; (here 
| a volley of hearty ‘‘Amens’’) Sinner, de wrath 
| ob God bo gathering against you for de great de- 


| cisive battle. I already sces in de light ob Zi- 
| na’s lightnings a long embankment ob dark 
cloud low down ondesky. De tall tunder heads 
| nod wid dare plumes ob fire in dare onward 


| ‘ 
march. De day ob vengeance is at hand. Mercy 





| 

| 
dat has pleaded long for yor wid tears ob blood | 
will soon dry her eyes and hush her prayers in 
your behalf. Death and hell hang on your track 
wid de swiftness éb de tempest. Before you is 
de “‘hiding place.”’ Fly, fly, I beseeches you 


from de wrath to come ! ° . as 


be set forth in a figerative manner in de text.— 
It be compared to water to dem what be dying 
ob thirst. O how sweet to de taste ob de desert 
traveler sweltering under a burning sun as if 


creation was ,a great furnace! 


| But brederen, de joy ob de belicber in Jesus 
| 

. 

Water, sweet 


i} 
| 
| sparkling, living, bubbling, silvery water, how | 
| does his languid eye brighten as he suddenly 1 
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sees it gushing up at his feet like miik from de 
fountain ob lobe, or leaping from de sides ob de 
mountain rock like a relief angel from heben.— 
He drinks long and gratefully, and feeis again 
de blessed pulsations ob being. And so wid de 
soul dat experience joy in beliebing —ie sweets 
ob pardon—de raptures ob peace—de witnessing 
spirits communings, at le quiet awe ob adop- 


. ( ’ ! 1a |. 
tion. Such a soul bershadowed wid de Al 


| 
ie } : } chady . sat , le 
mivgnty- hea linger in de nacy retreats ov t 
1) at's —— is aa 
sarden ob God, he feed in de pastures ob bi 
. } ’ es 
lobe and is led by still waters and often visits d 
, ’ . } = coe . 
land ob Bulah where it be alw ays ight. But 


my brederen all comparason be too dispassion- 


ate. and an angel’s words be too cold to describe 
salvation ! 
De 


prayer, de sweet child like smile and de swim- 


de raptures ob It be unspeakable 


life ob Innocence and 


and full ob glory. 


ming eye. de countenance so glorious in death 
dat but for decay, de body ob de gone home 
saint might 
peace and patience smiling in victory ober al 


} 


} } le terrors ob death, are 


de sorrows ob life and « 


, , 4 ) 
de natural Janguage ob dis holy passion. O glory 


be kept as a breathing statute ob 
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“} eontehtner Slew 
ed upon the trunk of a fallen tree, watching the 
’ 


rising moon and listening to the intermingling 
songs and praises of the forest worshippers ; 
when I was joined at my own urgent solicita- 
tion by “ Bro. Carper,” the sable orator whom 


- 


> “ ae eeming 
we have introduced to our readers, Seeming 


humbled by the interest I evinced in-his history, 
he modestly gave me a hurried brief of it. He 
was born in “Old Kentuck.” His mother was 
a full blooded negress, a favorite slave, distin- 
guished for her intelligence. His father, her 
master. was a white man of liberal education 
and distinguished by his tact and eloquence if 
the halls of levislation Of his parent ive on 
his father’s side he was ignorant until his death, 
knowing him only in the relation of a not over 
lenient master. gFalling to his son, (in fact his 
half brother. a benevolent good man), bis second 
master for reasons one would think very natu- 
ral. seemed desirous to secure to him his free- 
dom. His master immigrated with his slaves 


to Tennessee. Carper obtained the reputation 


” 


of being “‘a mighty smart and good nigger, 


and his master had refused tempting prices for 


to God! I feels it to-day like fire in my bones! | him. He had obtaied religion, joined the Bap- 
like a chained eagle my soul r‘ 

“ cs vwowara her! ust Church anu was auwerizea to preach to 
native heben, bu tshe can oj ly fly just so high. | people of color. His sermons however soon at- 


But 


den 


de fetters ob flesh shall 


wm 





fall off soon, anc 


T shall 


In seas « 


athe my weary soul 
b heber ly bliss, 


And not a wabe of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


* * f * 4 


Th oa 1 Os } ‘ . E - 
he sun*had gone down in an ocean of ver- 
milion, which had melted away at his setting 


into the silvery radiance of countless stars 


rh 
ahe 


evening was not hot nor sultry, but mild 
and invigorating and sweet as the breath of 
orange blossoms. Not a breeze was astir to 


wave or rustle t! 


a a , } 
e rich toiage ol the Siun ber- 


ir t \ y 1! } 
02 wie So ii OW itl h W Ali SOCT 


the summit of a western hill, and her 


smile gentle as love, was every moment adding 
enchantment to reality. We were in the } 


vO- 


som of the primitive wildwood, where silence 


solitude nud beauty seemed the presiding Dei. | 


ties Within a small tented circle the camp 

fires anc a few rude tapers, afiixed to the trunks 
1 1 t . ° 4 

of the sheltering trees, made all as light as a 


° ’ . . 
city church. It was an interim of worship from 


the stand, and prayer meetings were in progress 


| 
in the tents. Strolling out some distance from 


the camp ground to meditate on the strangeness 


and loveliness of the scene about me, I was seat” 


Snes 


a Seen 


ete 


tracted the attention of the whites and he was 
considered an excelient preacher fora “1 
Carper’s success in his sacred vocation 


but to increase his master’s solicitude { 


emancipation. Liberally tendering him 


| vilege of self-purchase at a price less by one 


tae 
half than he would bring in market, our ver ius, 
in a colored skin set himself about the task 


om 
which by dint of hard work, and the products of 


a few acres of ground lent him for his exclusive 


use, he was enabled to actemplish in abou 


t there 
years. In the meantime hé had planned the libe- 
ration of his wife, a slave belonging’'to a neich- 


wing family, in the same 


nHanonner, put n 


owning 


obtaining his own freedom, the family 
his wife aad twochildren immigrated westv, indy 
and s@ttled on @he head waters of the Ark nsas 


h 
Thither he chose to accompany them, when the 
breaking out of the choléra in the family, con- 
signed his wife and children with both theis old 
“massa and missus” to one common grave,— 
Carper, the Negro Preacher, Was left alone in 
the world with no other inheritance but his 


freedom. 
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Us Parasol—A_ protections against the sun, 
used by ladies made of cotto# and whalcbope. 
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Opinions of the Press.’’ 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
flattering terms in which the Press has bcen 
pleased to speak of our preceding number. They 
will find a few specimen quotations on the se- 
cond page of our Cover. 
eulozy and shall only aim to be more deserving 
of this. We always believed that an attempt 
to originate a truly Western Family Magazine, 
breathing its free spirit of majestic reality— 
abounding in the good, the beautiful and the 
true, and attractive in its style, would be appre- 
ciated. The press with an Argus eye and fra- 
ternal liberality have confirmed our opinion.— 
A Magazine purporting to be purely “ literary” 
in its character is adapted mostly to the alumni 
—the closeted student—the professional few, 
while on the other hand most of the would-be 
popular Monthly Magazines of the Eastern cit- 
ies, abound too much in the romance—the poe- 
try—the aristocratic tawdry and tinsel of the 
“upper ten.’ Of what use to a western gir!— 
a western family of stalwart and cherry-cheeked 


farmers, (or indeed to any body else of good 


sense, with just fortune enough to keep one’s } 


senses good) is one of the three dollar maga- 
zines of our eastern cities, with a little driveling 
fiction, and a couple or three splendid “ Faskion 


? from Paris! 


plates’ Indeed we would prefer 
to see an artless girl from the country, with her 
fingers covered with brass rings, sucking with 
goby gusto, a stick of candy through the streets 
of our village, than to see a wholesome girl 
with the true grace of nature aud common sense, 


blessed by nature and by fortune with the whole- 


some compulsion of reigning Queen of the | 


kitchen, intoxicating her brain until her quirk- 
ing, coquetting and flirtations, become emetical, 
over one of these silly, transcendental gew gaws 
of a mercenary press. In the one case the Lady 
is a little green and has not seen very far from 
home—in the other, the ching is fast becoming 
a bold hypocrite, an artificial fool. The Family 
Favorite will studiously avoid these two ex- 
tremes. Ladies—Western Ladies—you into 
whose fair hands this humble little work may 
all, will you circulate among those of your sex, 
and encourage our heart by an attempt to in- 
crease our patronage! O you fairest children 
of goodness, nurtured nearest heaven, and pos- 
sessing the least of earth in your mould, we 


more than dare hope you will! 


We would just say that the papers above re- 
ferred to, a list of which you will find on our 








We wish no higher | 
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cover, are among the best family papers of their 
| class in our country. 


+ } 


tially. 


Remember them substan- 
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Reniciovs Revrvars.—The past winter has 
been distinguished we think in our state more 
than usually, with revivals of. seligion. We 
hear of our Baptist and Presbyterian brethren 
| at different points sharing largely in a spiritual 


Among our Methodist 


| outpouring. brethren 


we understand that Reverend Brothers String- 
ham of Palmyra, Geo. Taylor of Detroit City. 
Geo. Smith of Ann Arbor, J. F. Davidson of 


Albion, O. Mason of Battle Creek. Mosher of 


| Climax, Abbott and Fassett of Manchester, I. 
Penfield of Girard, Steel and I. Taylor of 
| Rome, have all been favored in their respective 
The M. E. 


Gardner Pastor, was 


| pasterates with seasons of revival. 
Church in Adrian, T. C. 
never perhaps in a higher state of healthy, spir- 
itual prosperity. 

Rev. E. McClure writes from Marshall, “I 
have been engaged ina protracted meeting for 
| the last five weeks-—it is still'in progress—about 
| filty conversions—between 30 and forty have 

given their Wfames to the church—others are ex- 
| pected todo so. A religious interest seems to 
pervade the entire community. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Sprinc.—We had intended to write some- 

thing sweet and sentimental, musical and mel- 
| low—beautiful as the eye of a March violet and 
rich asan April rainbow—something that would 
have sent the twittering and humming and coo. 
ing of the merry season in responsive freshness 


‘ 

| 

| to the giadsome ears and hearts of our readers ; 

| when we suddenly recollected the hard-hearted- 

| ness of our delinquent subscribers, and the fact 

that we had received but twenty new ones the 

| past week, then all at once our muse became 
mum, with the least inspiring of all reflections 
at any season—reflections on what we owe, and 
we find ourselves compelled to wait another 

| month. 

| 

| 


Tue Lapies’ Reposrrory, for March is this 
moment received. We have not had time to 
read it, but upon looking over its table of con- 
tents we perceive that it presents all of its usual 
attractions. It is embellished with two splendid 
| plates. and contains a piece of original Music, 
| Dr. Tefft has turned 


poet, and from this specimen we hope he will 


| with jines by the editor. 
| 


try again. 
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The Caucasinn Hace. 


The following extract is taken from the Life 
It shows in 
of the ¢ 


ng influence upon 


of Alfred the Great. a striking 


light the immense energy ‘aucasian race 


and their commandi the desti- 
ny of the 

For three thousand years 
have conti 


every va 


human family:— 

the Caucasian race 
under ail circumstances 1 in 
situation, xhibit the same 


ble prow ess. 


nued an 


riety ol to ex 
7 as 
ayvu 
wars, 
2, no wasting famine, no 
however rad and gloomy 


indomitat 
however great—no depolating 
ve pestilence 


traits and the same 

. ! ; an 

calamities, 
: 


no destiucti 


nieht of darkness, 


—have ever been able to Reep them long in de- 
gradation or barbarism. There is not now a bar- 


barous people to be 


found in the whole race, and 
been one fora thousand years. 
Nearly all the great exploits, and achieve- 
ments tov, which have signalized the history of 
the world, have been performed by this branch 
o! the h uman family. 


ty 
Ly 


there has not 


to every age in which they have lived 
every ntry tha 


, and to 
t they have ever possessed, by 
some great deed or discovery, or achieve 
which their intellectual energies | 
plished. As Egyptians they built 


col 
ment, 
lave accom- 
the pyramids, 
and reared enormous monoliths, which remain as 
perfect now as they were when first completed 
thirty centuries ago. As Phoenicians, they 
structed ships, perfected navigation, and explor- 
ed, without compass or chart, every known sea. 
As Greeks they modelled architecturali@inbellish- 
ments, eae in Marble, and wrote po- 
ems and history, which have been ever since the 
admiration of the world. As Romans, they car- 
ried a complete and perfect military organization 
over fifty nations a and a hundred millions of peo- 
ple, with one supreme mistress over allt the ru- 
ins of whose sple o di 1 palaces have not yet passed 
away. Thus has this race gone on, 
tinguishing itself, by act 
1 


con- 


sculptures 


WILh 


always dis- 
energy, ivity and intel- 
ectual power, wherever it has dwelt, 
nguage it 


whatever 
and in whatever period 

It has invented print- 
that it occupies with 


a has spoken, 
of the w orid it has lived. 
ing. and filled every country 
permanent records of the past, accessible to all. 
It has explored the heavens, and reduced to pre- 
cise and exact calculations all the complicated 
motions there. It has ransacked the earth, sy 

ernized, arranged and classified the vast melange 


aes S. 





Ge 
and animals, and mineral products to 
L upon its surface. It makes steam and 
ling water to do more than half the work ne- 
sary for feeding and clothing the human race; 
and tl 
} 


> four 


e howling winds of the ocean. the very 
emblems 
steacilv emp loys in interchanging the products 


of the world and bearing the means of comfort 
and plenty to every clime. 


Phe Caucasian race has thus, in al ll ages. and 
in ali the varieties of condition in which the dif- 
sme bis 7, ob + hee wie 
ferent branches of it have been placed, evinced 
the same great characteristics, marking the exis. | 
tence of some inate and constant constitutional] 
superiority, and yet, in the different branches 
ey! i liferer which 
sudordl aiflerences a which are to be 


npear 

Pt r, 
accounted for. perhaps. part ] 
é OUTLEG i0T, |] -Thaps, partly Uv 


Vy cifierence of 


TE—WAT SON’S 


They have given celebri- | 


s of nevtagjose destruction and terror, it | 


, excellently well on temperance when sobe rr. 


an able pen of this Village, will 


MONTHLY. 


circumstances, and partly, perhaps, by similar 
constitutional diversities, by which one branch 
is distinguished from other branches, as the 
whole race is from the other races with which 
we compared them. Among these branches, we, 
‘axons ourselves, claim for the Anglo- 
Saxons the superiority over all others. 


A ! 
Anglo-s 


Inconsistencies or Gentus.—Of the relations 
of authors to social life, of their habits, manners 
and dispos itions in society, as contrasted with 
those displayed in their writings, a good deal 
that is interesting might Me said. A man of 
letters often with two natures. These two 
often clash sadly. Seneca wrote in praise of 
poverty,on-a table formed of solid gold, with two 
let outat usury. Sterne was 

yet a writer “unexcelled for 
Sir Richard Steele wrote 
Dr 
Johnson’s essays on politeness were admirable; 
yet his “You lie, sir!” and “You don’t understand 
the question, sir!” were too common characteris- 
tics of his colloquies. Heand Dr. Shebbeare 
were both pensioned atthesame time. ‘The re- 
port immediately flew, thrt the king had pension- 
a he-bear and ashe-hear. Young, 
whose gloomy fancy cast such sombre tinges on 
life, was in society a brisk, lively man, contiu- 
ally pelting his hearers with puerility and puns. 
Mrs. Carter, fresh from the stern, dark grandeur 
of the “Night Th nt expressed her amaze- 
ment at his fli pancy 


is 


millions of dollars 
a very selfish man; 
py athos and char ity. 


ed two bears. 


“Madam,” satd he, “there is much difference 
between writing and talking.” Thesame poet's 
favorite theme wasthe nothingnessof worldly 
things; and his favorite pursuit was rank and 
riches. Had Mrs. Carter noticed this incongru- 
ity, he might have added, “Madam, there 
much difference between writing didactic poems 
and liv - didactic poems.” 

Bacon, the most comprehensive and forward- 
iach: of modern intellec 


is 


s, and in feeling one 
of the most benevolent. was s taeanly and wicked- 
ly ambitious of place. | Whipple’s Lectures. 


To Corresronpents.—We have any quanti- 


ty of original communications on hand for 
which we are grateful. Wait your turns. Many 


of you will be started soon on the pathway of 
literary immortality ; others of you will not 
get a chance to budge a step, and if you knew 
what we did you would thank us for it. 


eer ~—_ 


0G> Original matter of special interest is now 
The “ History 
and 


be commenced 


being prepared for our pages, 


of the Mormons,” from a legal gentleman 


in our next number. Also a most thrilling 


‘Captivity and ultimate 


iCe- 


count of the rescue,” 
of a Lady and her children by and from the 
‘ nr "Ty Y li- G we T eT : 

Camanche Indians, by a Rev. gentleman in the 


west. 
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